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FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS, 
U. S. ARMY. 


Article I. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Land Forces of the United States. 

1. The organized land forces of the United States consist of the 
Regular Army and of the Organized Militia when called into the 
military (land) service of the United States. 

2. In peace the Army of the United States consists, ordinarily, of 
the Regular Army; but whenever the United States is invaded or 
in danger of invasion from any foreign nation, or of rebellion against 
the authority of the Government of the United States, or the Presi- 
dent is unable with the regular forces at his command to execute the 
laws of the Union, he may call into the military service of the 
United States all or any part of the militia organized as a, land force. 

In war, or when war is imminent, the Army of the United States, 
after the Organized Militia has been called into service, may be 
(further) augmented by the employment of volunteers. 

3. The Regular Army of the United States consists of regiments 
of infantry, cavalry, and field artillery, a coast artillery corps, gen- 
eral officers, a general staff corps, an adjutant general’s department, 
an inspector general’s department, a judge advocate general’s 
department, a quartermaster corps, a medical department, a corps 
of engineers, an ordnance department, a signal corps, a military 
academy,, chaplains, and such other officers and enlisted men as 
are provided for by law. 1 


1 After January 21, 1910, the organization, armament, and discipline of the Orga- 
nized Militia in the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia will 
be the same (with some minor exceptions) as that which is now or may hereafter 
be prescribed for the Regular Army. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


Units of Organization. 

4 . The company and regiment are both administrative and tac- 
tical units; the battalion and brigade are, as a rule, tactical only. 
The division is the great administ rative and tactical unit and forms 
the basis for army organization. A separate brigade is a command 
designated as such in orders from competent authority. 

5 . Permanent brigades and divisions are created by the War 
Department. A brigade normally consists of the headquarters and 
three regiments of infantry. It is the appropriate command of a 
brigadier general. 

For instruction at field exercises, maneuvers, etc., temporary bri- 
gades and divisions may be formed and the necessary staffs provided. 

6. Division. — A division normally consists of — 

Troops: 

Headquarters. 

8 brigades. 

1 regiment of cavalry. 

1 brigade of field artillery, 2 regiments. 

1 pioneer battalion of engineers. 

1 field battalion of signal troops. 

4 ambulance companies. 

4 field hospitals. 

Service of supply: ' 

Officers and assistants. : • 

1 ammunition train. 

1 supply train (including sanitary reserve). 

1 pack train. Unless detached therefrom, the pack train accompanies the 
supply train. 

A division is the appropriate command of a major general. 

7 . A cavalry brigade consists of the headquarters and two or more 
cavalry regiments, three being the normal organization. When 
the brigade acts independently, horse artillery is attached. 

A cavalry division consists of — 

Troops: 

Headquarters. 

2 or more cavalry brigades, 3 being the normal cavalry component. 

1 regiment of horse artillery. 

1 pioneer battalion of engineers (mounted). 

1 field battalion of signal troops. 

2 ambulance companies. 

2 field hospitals. 

Service of supply: 

Officers and assistants. 

1 ammunition train. 

1 supply train (including sanitary reserve). 

2 or more pack trains. Unless detached therefrom, the pack trains accom- 
pany the supply train. 

Alight bridge train is attached when necessary. 
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8. Divisions or brigades operating independently have the neces- 

sary additional troops and staff attached. Detachments may also 
be organized, the composition and staffs being determined by the 
duty to be performed. 1 c \ • 

9. Divisions, including cavalry divisions, receive numerical 
designations in the order of their creation. Brigades are designated 
first, second, etc., in each division. 1 

10. Field Army. — A command composed of two or more divisions, 
and the necessary auxiliary troops, constitutes a field army. It 
receives a numerical designation, and is the appropriate command 
of a lieutenant general. The auxiliary troops of a field army are 
ordinarily — 

1 cavalry brigade or division. 

1 regiment or brigade of infantry. 

1 regiment or brigade of heavy artillery, normally 1 battalion for each di- 
vision in the field army. 

1 ponton battalion. 

1 aero-wireless battalion. 

1 ammunition train. 

1 supply train. 

1 ambulance company. 

1 field hospital. 

For purposes of administration, marching, and camping, the 
auxiliary troops (less the cavalry) of a field army are generally 
united in rear of the divisions and when so united form the “auxil- 
iary division.' 1 They are sent to the- front when required. To 
this division may also be attached siege artillery and an engineer 
park, according to the nature of the operations, and cavalry when 
necessary. As far as practicable, the auxiliary division is main- 
tained near the head of the line of communications. 

11. Army.— A command composed of two or more field armies 

constitutes an array. It receives a territorial designation and is 
the appropriate command of a general. Field armies and armies 
are created only by authority of the President. •, - 

12. Line of communications.. — For each field army or important 
expeditionary force about to take the field, a; base is selected and 
equipped and a service of the line of communiccitions established, 
both under the control of the commander of the field army or 
expeditionary force. 

The line of communications includes the base where depots of 
supplies and hospitals are maintained, and the supply or issue 
depots at the front. As the line advances intermediate bases may 

i A list of the flags and pennants by which brigades, divisions, and field armies 
are distinguished is given in Appendix A, 
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be established where supplies can be collected. When necessary 
for purposes of administration or defense, the line may be divided 
into se ctiona «nd a subordinate commander assigned to each. 

The duty of the commander of the line of communications is to Iteep 
the troops at the front provided with ample supplies of nil kinds that 
may be required, and to transport the sick and wourided to the base as 
rapidly as possible. To accomplish this he keeps the rail or water 
head of the line as near the field army as possible, and establishes 
branch supply depots or stations in reach of the division field 
trains, using field railway or wagon transportation. The evacua- 
tion hospitals are generally placed near these division supply 
depots so that advantage may be taken of all available transporta- 
tion. 

The nature and amount of supplies required from the line of 
communications are indicated in orders from the commander of 
the field army, but the supplies are sent direct to the divisions or 
separate units. 

When two or more field armies are united into an army, each 
field army, as a rule, maintains its own line of communications. 

Commanders and Staffs. 

13. Command. — In case of the death, disability or absence of 
the commander of a body of troops, the next in rank in that body 
efcercises command thereof until the commander returns Ota new 
one is provided. 

' 14. In matters relating to courts-martial, the supply service, 
ahd money and property accountability, the administrative con- 
trol vested in commanders of territorial departments devolves, in 
the field, upon division commanders under the orders of the Com- 
mander of the- field army or department. Commanders of separate 
brigades have the powers of division commanders. 

15. Headquarters. — The headquarters of a command is the com- 
manderi&official residence, or place from which his orders are issued ; 
the term is also used to' designate collectively the commander, his 
staff and personnel attached thereto. Battalions, squadrons, and 
higher Units have headquarters. 

The headquarters of brigades and higher units ahe provided 
with suitable guards, and the commanders of such guards are 
vested with authority to establish, arrange find command the 
headquarters' efimps. They direct the movements of, and furnish 
the guards for, the headquarters trains, and preserve order at head- 
quarters. 
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In the field one squadron of the divisional cavalry of each divi- 
sion is, as a rule, detailed as provost guard, small guards being 
detached therefrom for duty at division headquarters and at the 
headquarters of the infantry brigades. The squadron commander 
acts as provost marshal of the division. He has charge of the divi- 
sion postal service and performs duties similar to those of the pro- 
vost marshal general of a field army. The commanders and staffs 
of brigades, divisions, ahd field armies are pro Added with orderlies 
from the headquarters guards, ' . 

16. Staffs. — All military units larger than a company are pro- 
vided with staffs, whose number and rank vary with the size of 
the command. In units larger than a brigade, and in separate 
commands under general officers, the staff service is under the 
supervision of an officer, when practicable, of the general staff, 
designated as chief of staff. 

The staffs of commanders of the normal brigades and higher 
units herein authorized are as follows: 

(a) Brigade, including cavalry brigade. 

1 brigade adjutant, major — (1 clerk, civilian). 

2 aids, lieutenants. 

(b) Division, including cavalry division. 

1 chief of staff, colonel. 

1 assistant chief of staff, major or captain. 

1 division adjutant, major. 

1 division inspector, major. 

1 division judge advocate, major. 

1 division quartermaster, lieutenant colonel (par. 30). 

1 division surgeon, lieutenant colonel (par. 33). 

3 aids, captains or lieutenants. 

When necessary, the commanders of the battalions of engineers 
and signal troops may be directed, in addition to their other duties, 
to act, respectively, as division engineer and division signal officer. 
When a division acts independently a division engineer (lieutenant 
colonel) is detailed on the staff of the division commander. 

(c) Auxiliary division. 

1 chief of staff, lieutenant colonel. 

1 division adjutant, major. 

1 division inspector, major. 

1 division judge advocate, major. 

1 division quartermaster, major ( par. 

1 division surgeon, major (par. 33). 

Personal aids. 


|3 clerks, civilian. 
30). 


>0 clerks, civilian. 
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■ > (d) Field army. ' ' ■ 

1 chief of staff, Wigiidiei 1 general. 

1 adjutant general, colonel. 1 

1 inspector general, eolohel. ij \ 

1 judge advocate, colonel or lieutenant colonel. < 

1 Chief quartermaster, colonel. 

1 chief surgeon, colonel. 1 1 

1 chief engineer, colons. i •, 

1 chief ordnance officer, ^olonel or liesutenapt pploncl. 

1 chief signal officer, colonel or lieutenant colonel. 

1 provost marshal general, brigadier general or colonel. 
3 aids with the rank of heu tenant colonel. 


, Each assisted by 
one or more" sub- 
ordinates' and ’ the 
necessary, clerical 
force. , 


t (e) Army. ,, i ' 

1 chief of stall, major general. 

Such other staff officers as the general in command deems neces- 
sary. ' 

(/) Line of communications. ' ■ ■' 

The commander is provided with the necessary troops and staff. 
His staff includes such of the following subordinates as the situation 
requires: . 

Each staff officer is provided with the necessary 
assistants, troops, working force, and funds to enable 
him to place his particular line of Work on the most 
efficient basis possible, s :. •!.■< ■■ .... 

His technical advisers are: ' ' ' 


l cmei oi stan. 

1 adjutant. 

1 inspector. 

1 judge advocate. 

1 director of railways. 
1 provost marshal. • 
Personal aids. 


1 engineer officer (commanding officer; engineer troops, line of Communi- 
cations). 

1 quartermaster, quartermaster base group. 

1 surgeon, medical base group. 

1 ordnance officer, ordnance base group. 

1 signal officer, signal base group. 

17. Chief of Staff. — The chief of staff should enjoy the complete 
confidence of his commander and a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence in the performance of his ordinary duties. In all matters 
the wishes and directions of the commander form the basis of his 
action. After working out the neceasary details he converts the 
ideas and decisions of the commander into orders, conveys them to 
the troops and sees that they are executed . He should be informed 
at all times in regard to the supplies, strength,, armament, ^equip- 
ment, health, marching powers, and morale of the troops, and be 
prepared to render a report thereon. It is his duty to bring to the 
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notice of the commander all matters requiring attention and, when 
called upon, to indicate the action he deems necessary or desirable. 

He is responsible for the performance of the necessary reconnais- 
sance, for the security of the command, and should be familiar 
with all details involved in the instructions of the commander 
relative to the marching, fighting, and camping or quartering of the 
troops. He establishes an information division, and exercises a 
general supervision over the operations of all the staff corps and 
departments, including engineering operations, and over all 
records and returns, and sees that a war diary is kept. 

18. The officers of the Adjutant General’s and Inspector Gen- 
eral’s departments perform the duties appropriate to their offices in 
the field. 

19. Chief Engineer. — The chief engineer of an army exercises 
general supervision over the engineer troops serving therewith 
and over engineering operations, including the preparation and 
reproduction of field maps. He assists in the selection of defensive 
positions, supervises the location and design of the field works, and 
may be charged with the construction of the more important forti- 
fications; he has general charge of the engineering features of siege 
operations, the construction and maintenance of military roads, 
bridges, piers, and wharves, and the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of railroads under military control ; he supervises the 
demolitions ordered by the commander, and the laying out and 
preparation of permanent camps. To carry out his duties he should 
have the necessary military assistants, ample funds, and authority 
to employ civilian labor, etc. Requisitions for funds, disburse- 
ments, and the care and disposal of property pertaining to work in 
charge of engineer officers is subject to the regulations prescribed 
for the government of the Engineer Department. 

The duties of chief engineers of field armies and of division 
engineers are similar to those of the chief engineer of an army, 
differing only in scope and degree. 

At the close of a campaign, each division engineer and the chief en- 
gineer of a field army or army will submit, through his commander, 
a report of all that concerns his specialty, to the Chief of Engineers. 

20. Chief Signal Officer. — The chief signal officer of an army, 
or the senior signal officer of a smaller command, exercises gen- 
eral supervision over the signal service connected therewith. 
He is charged with the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the signal service lines of information, and com- 
mands the signal troops not specially detached. He keeps him- 
self thoroughly informed of the plans of the commander and of the 

77519°— 13 2 
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positions of the enemy., and, under the supervision of the chief of 
staff, establishes such signal lines and stations as will contribute 
most effectively to the success of the operations. He submits re- 
ports of operations to the chief of staff, and forwards copies thereof 
to the Chief Signal Officer at WashingtoU. 

Communications transmitted by the signal service are always 
confidential, and will not be revealed except to those entitled to 
receive or examine them. 

PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL. 

21. The provost marshal general has under his command the 
force (detailed from the auxiliary division) necessary to preserve 
proper police throughout the command. He protects the inhabi- 
tants of the country from pillage and violence; has charge of the 
secret service; keeps a list and description of all retainers to camp 
and camp followers, and watches their conduct; follows the column 
on the march and brings up stragglers, arrests skulkers and fugi- 
tives from the battlefield, and takes charge of all prisoners of war 
and deserters from the enemy. In addition he has charge of the 
postal service of the command. 

Supply Departments. 

22. The seniors of the supply departments organize the. adminis- 
tration of their respective services, and exercise the supervision 
over details necessary to secure efficiency. While the provision 
and distribution of supplies constitutes one of the responsibilities 
of the commander, who issues orders and instructions of a general 
nature on the subject, the means and methods of obtaining and 
distributing such supplies are looked after by the seniors of the 
several supply services, whose duties are performed in comformity 
with prescribed regulations. Supply officers of a field army, as a 
rule, nave no property accountability, their duties being purely 
administrative. 

Senior officers of the supply services render reports, through 
military channels, to their bureaus in the War Department,. fur- 
nishing prompt and full information as to the present and pros- 
pective needs of the army, with such suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the efficiency of their service as may require the action of 
higher authority. 
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Bureau op Information for Prisoners of War. 

23. At the beginning of hostilities a bureau of information for 
prisoners of war will be organized in the War Department at Wash- 
ington under a superintendent with suitable rank, and places of 
internment under military officers known as commandants, will be 
established at convenient points. At each place of internment and 
at the bureau of information an adequate clerical force will be 
maintained so that all information required by the laws and usages 
of war on land can be properly kept. 

The superintendent will exercise general supervision over all 
places of internment, and the commandants will submit to him 
such reports and information as may be required. (Pages 195-196.) 

Unless otherwise ordered, prisoners of war in the field are turned 
over to the provost marshal of the line of communications and are 
sent by him to such places as may be designated by the War De- 
partment. 

Details of Organization, 
the LINE. 

24. I. Infantry. 1 2 

Company: 

1 captain. 

1 first lieutenant. 

1 second lieutenant. 

1 first sergeant. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

5 sergeants (1 as mess sergeant). 

9 corporals. 

3 lance corporals. 

2 cooks. 

2 musicians. 

1 artificer. 

84 privates. 

1 field wagon. 

108 total enlisted. 

Provisional machine gun company: 3 

3 officers (detailed by regimental commander). 

7 sergeants.) 

B corporals. [-(Detailed and organized as a company.) 

92 privates. J 


1 To provide enlisted men for the details indicated, the above strength of each 
company is increased by 1 sergeant, 1 corporal, and 12 privates. These additional 
ihen are included in the aggregate enlisted strength of the regiment. 

2 This organization for the machine gun company will be used until the organi- 

zation applicable to the new machine gun is perfected and published. One section 
is, armed with rifles. 
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Provisional machine gun company— Continued. 

6 guns. 

30 pack mules. 1 
1 field wagon. 

108 total enlisted. 

Battalion: 

1 major. 

1 adjutant (first lieutenant). 

1 quartermaster and commissary (second lieutenant). 

1 sergeant major (mounted). 

1 sergeant (detailed as supply sergeant). 

6 privates (detailed, 3 as mounted orderlies, etc.). 

2 ammunition wagons. 

1 field wagon. 

4 companies. 

15 officers (3 mounted). 

440 enlisted men (4 mounted). 

2 ammunition wagons. 

5 field Wagons. 

Regiment: 

1 colonel. 

1 lieutenant colonel. 

1 adjutant. 1 
1 quartermaster. [Captains. 

1 commissary. J 
1 chaplain. 

1 sergeant major (mounted). 

1 quartermaster sergeant (mounted). 

1 commissary sergeant. 

2 color sergeants. 

1 sergeant (detailed as trumpeter sergeant— mounted). 

9 privates (detailed, 2 as horseshoers, 1 as farrier, 1 as saddler, 4 as mounted 
orderlies, etc.). 

1 sergeant. 1 

3 corporals. [(Detailed detachment of mounted Scouts.) 

17 privates. J 

1 chief musician. 

1 principal musician. 

1 drum major. 

4 sergeants. 

8 corporals. 

1 cook. 

12 privates. 

8 privates (detailed, 1 as cook). 

2 field wagons. 

3 battalions. 

1 machine gun company. 

51 officers (15 mounted). 

1 Grain in battalion headquarters wagons. 30 pack mules for Maxim guns. 
Machine gun companies armed with the Automatic Machine Rifle, caliber .30, 
will have 22 pack mules only, which includes 4 extra pack mules. 

Note.— I n regiments of infantry, cavalry, and artillery the trumpeter sergeant is 
orderly for the commander. An orderly for the chaplain is detailed from the band. 


•Band (36). 
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Regi ment — Continued. 

1,500 enlisted men (40 mounted). 

30 pack mules. 

6 ammunition wagons. 

18 field wagons. 

4 mules (extra team). 1 
(Par. 34). 

Attached sanitary troops: 

1 major. 

3 captains and lieutenants. 

1 sergeant, first class. 

3 sergeants and corporals. 

20 privates, first class and privates. 

1 field wagon. 

1 pack mule. 

4 officers (mounted). 

24 enlisted men (8 mounted). 

25. II. Cavalry. 2 

Troop: 

1 captain. 

1 first lieutenant. 

1 second lieutenant. 

1 first sergeant. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

5 sorgeants (1 as mess and 1 as stable sergeant). 

7 corporals. 

2 cooks. 

1 horseshoer. 

1 farrier. 

1 saddler. 

1 wagoner. 

2 trumpeters. 

64 privates. 

2 field wagons. 

86 total enlisted. 

Provisional machine gun troop: 3 

3 officers (detailed by regimental commander). 

7 sergeants.] 

7 corporals. [-(Detailed and organized as a troop.) 
72 privates. J 

6 guns. 


1 The extra team mules in all regimental organizations are cared for by the regi- 
mental headquarters detachment, All field and ammunition wagons are four- 

mule. 

3 To provide enlisted men for the details indicated, the enlisted strength of the 
several troops in the regiment is increased so as to supply a total of 11 sergeants, 7 
corporals, and 102 privates. These additional men are included in the aggregate 
enlisted strength of the regiment. 

3 This organization for the machine gun troop will be used until the organization 
applicable to the new machine gun is perfected and published. 
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Provisional machine gun troop— Continued. 

30 pack mules. i 
2 field wagons. 

86 total enlisted. 

Squadron: 

1 major. 

1 adjutant (first lieutenant). 

1 quartermaster and commissary (second lieutenant). 

1 sergeant major. 

1 sergeant' (detailed as supply sergeant). 

5 privates (detailed, 3 as orderlies, etc.). 

1 ammunition wagon. 

1 field wagon. 

4 troops. 

15 officers. 

351 enlisted men (337 mounted) 

1 ammunition wagon. 

9 field wagons. 

Regiment: 

1 colonel. 

1 lieutenant colonel. 

1 adjutant. 1 
1 quartermaster. [-Captains. 

1 commissary. J 

1 chaplain. 

2 veterinarians. 

1 sergeant major. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

1 commissary sergeant. 

2 color sergeants. 

1 sergeant (detailed as trumpeter sergeant). 

7 privates (detailed, 1 as horseshoer and farrier, 1 as saddler, 4 as order- 

lies, etc.). 

1 chief musician. 

1 chief trumpeter. , 

1 principal musician. 

1 drum major. 

4 sergeants. [Band (36). 

8 corporals. , , , . , 

1 cook. 

11 privates. 

8 privates (detailed, 1 as cook)., 

2 field wagons. 

3 squadrons. 

1 machine gun troop. 

51 officers. 

2 veterinarians. 

1,188 enlisted men (1,140 mounted), 

30 pack mules. 

3 ammunition wagons. 

31 field wagons. 

4 mules, extra team. (Par. 34.) 

t Grain in squadron headquarters wagons. 30 pack mules for Maxim guns. 
Machine gun troops armed with the Automatic Machine Rifle will have 22 pack 
mules only, which includes 4 extra pack mules. 
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Attached sanitary troops: 

1 major. 

3 captains and lieutenants. 

1 sergeant, first class. 

3 sergeants and corporals. 

20 privates, first class, and privates. 
1 field wagon. 

1 pack mule. 

4 officers (mounted). 

24 enlisted men (22 mounted). 


26. III. Field artillery. 1 

Light Artillery: 

Battery— 

1 captain. 

2 first lieutenants. 

2 second lieutenants. 

1 first sergeant (m). 

1 quartermaster sergeant (m). 

1 stable sergeant (m). _ 

7 sergeants (1 as mess sergeant) (in). 

13 corporals. 


s }d6m). 


7 lance corporals/ 

1 chief mechanic (m). 

6 mechanics (m). 

1 horseshoer (m). 

3 cooks. 

3 musicians (m). 

127 privates (3 in). 

4 guns. 

12 caissons. 

1 store wagon. 

1 forge. 

45 riding horses. 

1 pair (extra) of lead and 1 of wheel horses. 
4 field wagons. 


171 total enlisted (40 m). 

Battalion — 

1 major. 

1 adjutant (captain). 

1 quartermaster and commissary (first or second lieutenant). 

1 sergeant major (m). 

1 quartermaster sergeant (in). 

2 mounted orderlies. 

7 corporals (detailed, 3 as agents, 1 a; signaler and telephone operator. 

3 as artillery scouts) (m). 

8 privates (detailed, 3 as drivers— reel cart, etc., 1 as signaler, 1 as musi- 

cian, 3 as artillery scouts— 5 m). 


'To provide enlisted men for the details indicated, the enlisted strength of the 
several batteries in the regiment is increased so as to supply a total of 5 sergeants, 
16 corporals, and 36 privates. These additional men are included in the aggregate 
enlisted strength of the regiment. 
m= Individually mounted. 
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Light artillery— Continued. 

B attalion — Continued . 

20 riding horses. 

1 reel cart, 
l field wagon. 

_3 batteries. 

18 officers (m). 

532 enlisted men (136 m). 

12 guns. 

36 caissons. 

3 store wagons. 

3 forges. 

1 reel cart. 

12 draft horses, extra pairs. 

155 riding horses. 

13 field wagons. 

Regiment— 

1 colonel. 

1 lieutenant colonel. 

1 adjutant. 1 
1 quartermaster. >Cap tains. 

1 commissary. J 

1 chaplain. 

2 veterinarians. 

1 sergeant major (m). 

1 quartermaster sergeant (m). 

1 commissary sergeant (m). 

2 color sergeants (m). 

5 mounted orderlies. 

5 sergeants (detailed, 1 as trumpeter sergeant, 2 as agents, 1 as signaler 
and telephone operator and in charge of telephones, 1 in charge of 
artillery scouts) (m). 

2 corporals (detailed as artillery scouts) (m). 

11 privates (detailed, 3 as drivers reel cart, etc., 2 as horseshoers, 1 as 
farrier, 1 as saddler, 1 as mounted orderly, 3 as artillery scouts — 7 m). 
1 chief musician. '1 

1 chief trumpeter. 

1 principal musician. 

1 drum major 

4 sergeants. IBand 36 (34 mounted), 1 cook. 

8 corporals. 

1 cook. 

11 privates. 

8 privates (detailed, 1 as cook).. 

68 riding horses. 

1 reel cart. 

2 field wagons. 

2 battalions. 


42 officers (m). 

2 veterinarians (m). 
1,128 enlisted men (330 m). 
24 guns. j 


72 caissons. 

6 store wagons. 


-horse. 


3 reel carts (4-horse). 
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Light Artillery — Continued. 

Regiment — Continued . 

24 draft horses, extra pairs. 

378 riding horses. 

28 field wagons. 

4 mules, extra team. 

(Par. 34.) 

Attached sanitary troops — 

1 major. 

2 captains and lieutenants. 

1 sergeant, first class. 

2 sergeants and corporals. 

18 privates, first class, and privates. 

1 field wagon. 

1 pack mule. 

3 officers (m). 

21 enlisted men (19 mounted). 

Horse artillery . — The organization of a regiment of horse artillery 
is the same as that of a regiment of light artillery, except that in 
each battery all the corporals (including lance corporals) and 68 
privates are individually mounted, and the number of field wagons 
is increased to 5. 


Totals: 

Battery— 

5 officers (m). 

171 enlisted men (109 m). 

4 guns. 

12 caissons. 

1 store wagon. 

1 forge. 

112 riding horses. 

1 pair (extra) of lead and 1 of wheel horses. 

5 field wagons. 

Battalion- 

18 officers (m). 

532 enlisted men (343 m). 

12 guns. 

36 caissons. 

3 store wagons. 

3 forges. 

1 reel cart. 

356 riding horses. 

12 draft horses, extra pairs. 

16 field wagons. 

Regiment — 

42 officers (m). 

2 veterinarians (m). 

1,128 enlisted men (744 m). 

24 guns. 

72 caissons. 

6 store wagons. 

6 forges. 


I 6-horse. 


3 reel carts (4-horse). 


(m)=individually mounted on a horse. 
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Totals — Continued . 

Regiment— Continued . 

24 draft horses, extra pairs. 

780 riding horses. 

34 held wagons. 

4 mules, extra team. 

(Par. 34.) 

Attached sanitary troops — 

3 officers (m). 

21 enlisted men (19 mounted). 


MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY . 1 


Battery: 

1 captain. 

2 first lieutenants. 

2 second lieutenants. 

1 first sergeant (m). 

1 quartermaster sergeant (mm). 

1 stable sergeant (mm) . 

7 sergeants (1 as mess sergeant) (mm). 

16 corporals (2 as scouts (m), 1 on signal detail, 4 as gunners, 8 as amfiiu- 

, nit ion corporals (4 mini). 

1 chief mechanic (mm). 

5 mechanics (mm) (2 detailed as horseshoers). 

1 horseshoer (mm). 

3 cooks (mm). 

3 musicians (m). 

127 privates (1 as signaler, 1 as signal driver, 1 as guidon (m), 48 as drivers, 
60 as cannoneers, 16 as packers (mm)). 

4 guns. 

I forge. 

17 horses (12 riding, 2 bell, 3 spare). 

178 mules (42 riding, 133 pack, 3 spare). 2 

165 total enlisted (7 (m), and 39 (mm)). 

Battalion: 

1 major. 

1 adjutant (captain). 

1 quartermaster and commissary (first or second lieutenant). 

1 sergeant major (m). 

1 quartermaster sergeant (m). 

2 mounted orderlies (m). 

10 corporals (detailed, 3 as agents (m), 1 as signaler and telephone opera- 
tor (mm), and 6 as artillery scouts (m)). 

6 privates (detailed, 1 as musician (m), 1 as signaler (mm), 2 as signal 

drivers (mm), 2 as packers (mm)). 


(m)=individually mounted on a horse. 

(mm)=individually mounted on a mule. 

1 To provide enlisted men for the details indicated, the enlisted strength of tho 
several batteries in the regiment is increased so as to supply a total of 6 sergeants, 
26 corporals, and 26 privates. These men arc included in the aggregate enlisted 
strength of the regiment. 

2 3 riding mules of each battery are for enlisted men, Quartermaster’s Corps (1 
packmaster, 1 assistant packmaster, and 1 cargador). 

1 riding mule at regimental headquarters is for an enlisted man Quartermaster’s 
Corps (packmaster). 
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Battalion— Continued. 

22 horses (18 riding, 1 bell, 3 spare). 

17 mules (ti riding, 11 pack). 

18 officers (m). 

515 enlisted men (35 (m), 144 (mm)). 

12 guns. 

3 forges. 

73 horses (54 riding, 7 bell, 12 spare). 

551 mules (132 riding, 410 pack, 9 spare). 

Regiment: 

1 colonel. 

1 lieutenant colonel. 

1 adjutant.. 1 
1 quartermaster.} Captains. 

1 commissary. J 

1 chaplain. 

2 veterinarians. 

1 sergeant major (m). 

1 quartermaster sergeant (m). 

1 commissary sergeant (m). 

2 color sergeants (m). 

5 mounted orderlies (m). 

6 sergeants (detailed, 1 as ttumpeter sergeant (m), 2 as agents (m), 1 as 

signaler and telephone operator ana in charge of telephones, 1 as 
stable sergeant (mm), 1 in charge of artillery scouts (m)). 

0 corporals (detailed as artillery scouts) (m). 

14 piivates (detailed, 1 as signaler, 2 as signal drivers, 2 as farriers, 2 as 
farrier drivers, 1 as mechanic, 1 as horseshoer, 1 as cook, 4 as packers) 
(mm). 

1 chief musician. 

1 chief trumpeter. 

1 principal musician. 

1 drum major. 

4 sergeants. 

8 corporals. 

1 cook. 

11 privates. 

35 horses (30 riding, 1 bell, 4 spare). 

54 mules (16 riding, 23 pack, 10 spare. 5 

42 officers (m). 

2 veterinarians (m). 

1,094 enlisted men (90 (m), 303 (mm)). 

24 guns. 

7 forges. 


(m) individually mounted on ahorse. 

(mra) = individually mounted on a mule. 

■The band does not accompany mountain artillery when it moves with pack 
transportation only; for other movements it Is furnished the same equipment and 
transportation as the band of a regiment of field artillery. 

*3 riding mules of each battery arc for enlisted men, Quartermaster’s Corps (1 
packmaster, 1 assistant packmastor, and 1 cargador). 

1 riding mule at regimental headquarters is for an enlisted man Quartermaster’s 
Corps (packmaster). 


Band. 1 
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Regiment— Continued. 

181 horses (138 riding, 15 bell, 28 spare). 

1, 156 mules (280 riding, 848 pack, 28 spare). 

Attached sanitary troops: 

1 major. 

2 captains and lieutenants. 

1 sergeant, first class. 

2 sergeants and corporals. 

18 privates, first class and privates. 

8 pack mules. 

3 officers (m). 

21 enlisted men (6 m). 

IV. Engineers. 1 

27. Under existing law the enlisted force of the Corps of Engineers 
consists of 1 band and 3 battalions. The band is organized the 
same as infantry bands, and the battalions consist of 4 companies 
each. The enlisted men and the officers serving with the organized 
battalions constitute a part of the line of the army. 

For servipe in campaign, engineer troops will be provisionally 
organized as follows: .■■■■• 

For each division, including cavalry divisions, 1 pioneer battalion 
of 3 pioneer companies. Engineer troops may also be attached to 
auxiliary divisions. 

For each field army, 1 ponton battalion of 3 ponton companies. 

PIONEER COMPANY. 

(For service with infantry divisions.) 

1 captain. 

2 first lieutenants. 

1 second lieutenant. 

1 first sergeant. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

12 sergeants (1 as mess and 1 as stable sergeant). 

18 corporals. 

2 cooks. 

2 musicians. 

64 privates, first class. 1 1 as cook, 1 as horseshoer, l as farrier, l as saddler, 
64 privates, second class./ 3 as drivers. 

3 wagons (tools, explosives, etc.) (4-mule). 

6 pack mules. 

2 riding mules. 

2 field wagons. 

164 total enlisted. 


1 To provide enlisted men for the details indicated, 2 sergeants and 4 privates 
for each batallion are added to the strength of those companies having less than 
164 enlisted men. 
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The following are mounted: 

1 captain. 

2 first lieutenants. 

1 second lieutenant. 

2 sergeants. 

3 corporals. 

1 cook. 

1$ privates, first and second class. 

For duty with cavalry divisions, the strength of a pioneer com- 
pany is decreased by 4 sergeants, 8 corporals, 26 first and 26 second- 
class privates, giving a maximum enlisted strength of 100. In such 
companies all officers and enlisted men (except the drivers and 
one cook) are mounted. 

riONEER BATTALION. 

1 major. 

1 adjutant (captain). 

1 supply officer (first lieutenant). 

1 sergeant major (mounted). 

1 quartermaster sergeant (supply sergeant— mounted). 

2 color sergeants (detailed). 

5 privates (detailed— 1 as driver, 3 as mounted orderlies, etc.). 

1 map wagon (4-mule). 

1 field wagon. 

3 companies. 

15 officers (mounted). 

309 enlisted men (mounted battalions). 

501 enlisted men (unmounted battalions) (77 mounted). 

10 wagons (tools, explosives, etc.). 

18 pack mules. 

6 riding mules. 

7 field wagons (par. 34). 

ATTACHED SANITARY TROOPS. 

3 captains and lieutenants. 

3 sergeants and corporals. 

6 privates, first class and privates. 

3 officers (mounted). 

9 enlisted men (6 mounted). 

TONTONIERS. 

The organization of ponton companies and battalions as to per- 
sonnel is the same as that of pioneer companies and battalions 
except that each company has — 

2 horseshoers. 

2 farriers. 

2 saddlers. 
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and the following mounted personnel: 

1 captain. 

2 first lieutenants. 

1 second lieutenant. 

2 sergeants. 

4 corporals. 

PONTON TRANSPORTATION. 

Company: 

2 divisions bridge equipage. 

2 field wagons. 

Battalion headquarters: 

1 led horse. 

1 field wagon. 

Battalion complete: 

{ 92 wagons (448 mules). 

1 led horse. 

7 field wagons. 

One division, heavy equipage (225 feet of bridge) consists of— 

8 ponton wagons 6-mule > 

2 trestle wagons 6-mule 

4 chess wagons 4-mule ll6 wagons; 84 mules. 

1 tool wagon 4-mule 

1 forge wagon 4-mule J 

One division, light equipage (186 feet of bridge, canvas pontons) 
consists of — 

8 ponton wagons 4- mule] 

2 trestle wagons 4-mule| 

2 chess wagons 4-mule[-14 wagons; 56 mules. 

1 tool wagon 4 mule 

1 forge wagon 4-muleJ 

Y. The Coast Artillery Corps. 

28 . The coast artillery is the artillery charged with the care and 
use of the fixed and movable elements of land and coast fortifica- 
tions, including the submarine mine and torpedo defense. It 
consists of a chief of coast artillery and the officers and enlisted men 
authorized by law for that corps. 

The enlisted force consists of noncommissioned staff officers, 
bands, and companies. 


NONCOMMISSIONED STAFF. 

Sergeants-major, senior grade. 

Master electricians. 

Engineers. 


1 Normally consisting of 4 divisions of heavy and 2 divisions of light equipage. 
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Electrician sergeants, first class. 

Electrician sergeants, second class. 

Master gunners. 

Sergeants-major, junior grade. 

Firemen. 

BAND. 

Organized as provided for regiments of cavalry. 

Company: 

1 captain. 

1 first lieutenant. 

1 second lieutenant. 

1 first sergeant. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

2 cooks. 

2 mechanics. 

2 musicians. 

and such number of sergeants, corporals, and privates as may be 
fixed by the President in accordance with the requirements of the 
service to which a company may he assigned. 

One chaplain is authorized for each 12 companies. 

The tactical units of the coast artillery, other than companies, are: 

Artillery districts. 

Battle commands. 

Fire commands— mine commands. 

Batteries. 

In addition to its duties as outlined above, the personnel of the 
coast artillery corps, as far as practicable, will be instructed in the 
management of siege and heavy field artillery. 

When serving as infantry, coast artillery troops have the same 
allowance of field transportation as corresponding units of infantry. 

STAFF CORPS. 

29. I . The General Staff Corps is composed of officers of the army 
detailed for service in that corps. 

The Adjutant General’s Department, the Inspector General’s 
Department, and the Judge Advocate General’s Department, con- 
sist of such officers as are authorized by law, respectively, for those 
departments. 

The Quartermaster Corps, the Medical Department, the Ordnance 
Department, the Corps of Engineers (par. 27), and the Signal Corps 
consist of such officers arid enlisted men as are authorized by law, 
respectively, for those corps and departments. 
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II. Quartermaster Corps. 

30. With a division: 

In addition to division quartermaster — 

6 majors or captains. 

4 quartermaster sergeants (mounted). 

6 veterinarians (civilian, mounted). 

10 quartermaster corporals (clerks). 

Transportation (not attached to organizations) : Five wagon com- 
panies for the ammunition train, 6 for the supply train ; and 1 wagon 
company and 12 wagons for distribution as follows: 

11 wagons (2 spring) for brigade and division headquarters. 

2 wagons (spring) for transportation of the quartermaster’s clerks and 
records. 

1 wagon for transportation of veterinary supplies, etc. 

25 wagons for the postal service and contingencies. 

1 pack train. 

For cavalry divisions the organization is the same except that 
the number of wagon companies is 7, the number of veterinarians 
2, and the number of pack trains 2 or more. 

For an auxiliary division the organization is determined when 
the division is created. 

31. Field bakeries are established at the rate of one per division. 
They are not attached to moving troops and are assigned no wagon 
transportation, but transportation may be furnished when necessary 
to move the bakeries from the railroad to the point of installation. 
When a line of communications is established, the proper number 
of field bakeries are assigned to its commander and are operated 
under his direction. 

Field bakeries may be assigned to concentration or other camps 
of a permanent or semipermanent character. 

IY. Signal Corps. 

32. The Signal Corps consists of the chief signal officer and the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel authorized by law for that 
corps. 

For duty in the field, signal troops are organized as follows: 

For each division, including cavalry divisions, 1 field battalion. 

For each field army, 1 aero-wireless battalion. 

For an army, the necessary signal troops to maintain lines of 
information between army headquarters and the separate units. 
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For the line of communications, the necessary signal troops to 
maintain lines of information between the army and the home 
country and along the line of communications. 

The field battalions maintain lines of information within the 
division and between the division and the headquarters of the field 
army of which the division forms a part. All signal troops are indi- 
vidually mounted or ride on vehicles. 

FIELD COM FA NT. 

Personnel: 

1 captain. 

3 first lieutenants. 

2 master signal electricians. 

7 lst-class sergeants. 

10 sergeants. 

17 corporals. 

2 cooks. 

45 lst-class privates. 

13 privates. 

Transportation: 

4 wire carts. 

2 instrument wagons. 

1 kit wagon. 

85 riding horses.] 

8 draft horses. 

8 pack mules. [-To be provided by the Quartermaster Corps. 

20 draft muies. I 

2 field wagons. J 

Total: 4 officers (mounted) and 96 enlisted men (81 mounted). 

A field company has 4 field wire sections and 2 pack radio sec- 
tions. The 4 wire carts (2 horses), the 2 instrument wagons (4 
mules), and the 8 pack mules and equipment constitute the combat 
transportation of a field company. 


n?LD BATTALION. 

Personnel: 

1 major, 

1 adjutant (captain). 

1 supply officer (captain). 

1 sergeant major (mounted). 

X supply sergeant (mounted). 

1 color sergeapt (mounted). 

3 privates (as orderlies, mounted). 

2 field companies. 

Transportation: 

A* given for each field company. 

1 field wagon (for battalion neadquarters). 

10 riding horses. 

4 draft mules. 

Total, 11 officers (mounted) and 198 enlisted men (168 mounted). 
77519°— 13 3 


|to be provided by the Signal Corps. 
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> • AttacbacTsamtary tjroope: 

2 captains and lieutenants. 

2 sergeants and corporals. 

4 privates (1st class) ana privates. 

. , 2 officers (mounted). ! 

6 enlisted men (mounted). 

The sergeants-major, supply sergeants, 1st sergeants, color ser- 
geants, mess sergeants, and stable sergeants called for in the above 
organizations are detailed to act in those positions from signal ser- 
geants, first class, or sergeants, in such manner as the chief signal 
officer may provide. The farriers, saddlers, mechanics, and trum- 
peters are similarly detailed from the corporals, privates, first class, 
and privates. 

AERO-WIRELESS COMPANIES AND BATTALIONS. 

As to personnel the organization of aero companies and of wire- 
less companies, and of aero-wireless battalions is the same as that 
of field companies and battalions, respectively. 

The transportation of wireless companies is the same as that of 
field companies. The transportation required for an aero company 
has not yet been determined. 

V. Medical department. 

33. The Medical Department consists of a surgeon general, and 
of tiie .commissioned and. enlisted personnel, nurses, and dental 
surgeons authorised by lav for that department. The personnel of 
the department and all other persons assigned to duty with that 
department are collectively called sanitary troops. 

For duty in the field, sanitary troops are divided into (1) those 
assigned to regiments and other units, and (2) those formed into 
independent sanitary units, such as ambulance companies and 
field hospitals. 

The following table shows the distribution of the sanitary troops 
forming part of a complete division. In this distribution the 
troops assigned to the infantry are divided pro rata dfiiong the 
regiments of that arm. A like distribution is made of the sanitary 
troops assigned to the cavalry and artillery. The injured of com- 
mands having no sanitary troops seek the nearest medical service 
available. ■ 
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Division headquarters 

Inspection 

Infantry, 9 regiments 

Cavalry, 1 regiment 

Artillery, 2 regiments 

Engineers, 1 battalion 

Signal troops, 1 battalion 

Ammunition train 

Ambulance companies (4) 1 

Field hospitals (4) 

Reserve supplies 1 

Total 


1 With supply train. 
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Mounts and transportation. 
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Division headquarters 

Inspection. 

Infantry, 9 regiments 

Cavalry, 1 regiment 

Artillery, 2 regiments 

Engineers, 1 battalion 

Sitmal troons. 1 battalion 

Ammunition train 

Sunnlv train 

Ambulance companies (4) 

Field hospitals (4) 

Reserve supplies 1 

Total 


1 With supply train. 

Note.— O ne led horse for each officer above the grade of captain. 
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Personnel. 

Grand 

total. 

OCO<N^CSOOO»OOO^CS| 

»— 1 lOINH i-l ©NH 

<N HH 

00 

<N 

<o 

Total 

en- 

listed. 

t'-<N<Oi-H03COOO'***OOHii-l 
rH CM >OHH 

<N HH 

556 

Privates, 
first class, 
and 

privates. 

tOHOOOtO'^'OCCOOOi 
00 1— 1 ^ d 

03 

CO 

Ser- 

geants 

and 

corpo- 

rals. 

• iHb-(NCO(NHH'i4C^TH 
CS HH 

CO 

Ser- 

geants, 

first 

class. 


OS rH i 


<£) i— 1 

S3 

Total 

com- 

mis- 

sioned. 

COHtOWCONWHOCH 
CO rH rH 


Cap- 

tains 

and 

lieuten- 

ants. 

T " H 

NNCOWINHOOOH 
CS iH 

r- 

Majors. 

T_ 1 

03 rH ! 


• <M • 

CO 

Lieu- 

tenant 

colo- 

nels. 

~iii 



<N 


Division headquarters 

Cavalry, 9 regiments 

Horse artillery, 1 regiment 

Engineer battalion (mounted) . 

Ammunition train 

Ambulance companies (2) 

Field hospitals (2) 

Reserve supplies 1 

Total 


i With supply train. 

Note. — One led horse for each officer above the grade of captain. 
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1 W ith supply train. 

Note. — One led horse for each officer above the grade of captain. 
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(c) Auxiliary division: 

1 major, division surgeon. j 

1 sergemi^first^class (mounted). Headquarters: 

4 privates, first class and privates (mounted). J 
1 ambulance company. 

1 field hospital. 

The personnel attached to the organizations. 

(i d ) Headquarters of a field army: 

1 colonel, chief surgeon. 

1 colonel, inspector. 

2 majors. 

2 sergeants, first class (mounted). 

9 privates, first class and privates (5 mounted). 

1 ambulance. 

1 wagon. 

(e) The sanitary personnel of the headquarters of an army is 
prescribed when the army is organized. 

(/) Line of communications.- — For each division at the front: 

1 transport column. 

1 sanitary supply depot. 

2 evacuation hospitals. 

1 base hospital. 

1 base depot. 

Such other sanitary formations as may be necessary. The 
organization of these establishments is given in the Medical Manual. 


34. Transportation. 

(a) A wagon company: 

1 wagon master. 

2 assistant wagon masters. 

1 horseshoer. 

1 blacksmith. 

1 saddler. 

1 cook. 

1 watchman. 

28 teamsters. 

112 draft mules. 

5 riding mules. 

27 wagons. 


36 total personnel. 
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Ordinarily 26 wagons of each wagon company carry supplies for 
the command, including three days’ grain for the wagon company 
teams. The remaining wagon is the field wagon of the company 
and carries rations, cooking utensils, tools, etc., for the company, 
and grain for the team and for the riding and Spare mules. 

(b) A pack train: 

1 pack master. 

1 cargador. 

1 horseshoer. 

1 cook. 

10 packers. 

14 riding mules. 

50 pack mules. 

1 bell horse. 

14 total personnel. 


(c) Combat and field trains. — Division. 


Organization. 

Led 

horses. 

Combat trains. 
Wagons, etc. 

i 

Pack 
mules. j 

Field 

trains, 

wagons. 

Infantry; 

Company 




1 

Battalion 

1 



5 





1 

Band and noncommissioned 




1 

staff. 





Regimental headquarters 

2 



1 

Regimental sanitary troops . . . 

1 


1 

1 

Regiment complete 

6 

6 ammunition 

1 

» 19 

Cavalry: 





Troop 




2 

Squadron 

1 



9 

Machine guns 




2 

Band and noncommissioned 




1 

staff. 



l 


Regimental headquarters 

2 



1 

Regimental sanitary troops. . . 

1 


1 

1 

Regiment complete 

6 

3 ammunition 

1 

i 32 


1 And 4 extra team mules. 
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(c) Combat and field trains. — Division — Continued. 


Organization. 

Combat trains. 

Field 

trains, 

wagons. 

Led 

horses. 

Wagons, etc. 

Pack 

mules. 

Artillery, light: 


« 8 


4 

13 

1 

1 

1 


1 

>24 


Band and noncommissioned 
staff. 



2 

1 



Regimental sanitary troops. . . 

Regiment complete 

Engineers, pioneers: 


1 

5 

» 48 

1 

» 29 


3 tool wagons j 

6 

2 

1 

Battalion headquarters 

Battalion complete 

Signal troops: 

1 

1 map wagon 

1 

10 

18 

7 


[4 wire carts 

42 instrument 
[ wagons. 

! 8 

3 

1 


1 

B attalion complete 

Brigade headquarters 



!. l 

12 

16 

7 

2 

10 



1 

7 

Division headquarters 







1 A battery combat train consists of 6 caissons, 1 store wagon, 1 battery wagon, 
1 pair each of harnessed wheel and lead horses, and the reserve men. 

The trains of horse artillery are the same as those of light artillery, except that 
each battery has 5 field wagons. For mountain artillery, pack mules take the 
place of the ammunition and field wagons. When the battery combat trains are 
united they form the battalion combat trains under the orders of the battalion 
commanders. 

2 And 4 extra team mules. 

Note.— A s a rule, only officers above the grade of captain have led horses. 

When the company field trains of a battalion are united, they form, with the 
headquarters wagon, the battalion field train; similarly the united battalion field 
trains of a regiment, plus wagons at regimental headquarters, form the regimental 
field train, etc. 
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(d) Ammunition train . — A division ammunition train (complete) 
consists of 5 wagon companies, 3 for small arms and 2 for artillery 
ammunition. 

A cavalry division ammunition train (complete) consists of 3 
wagon companies, 2 for small arms and 1 for artillery ammunition. 

An auxiliary division ammunition train consists of 1 wagon 
company for each battalion of heavy artillery. 

(e) Supply train . — The division supply train (complete) consists 
of 6 wagon companies. 

When not detached therefrom, the wagons carrying reserve 
sanitary stores (6), and the pack train are attached to the supply 
train. 

The supply train of a cavalry division (complete) consists of 3 
Wagon companies supplemented by pack-train service. This con- 
templates obtaining supplies, especially forage, in the theater of 
operations. 

Commander of Trains. 

To secure the prompt execution of orders, prevent confusion in 
the marching and camping of trains, expedite supply, and regulate 
matters of police and the duties of train guards, commanders of 
divisions, or of smaller independent units may assign an officer 
with the necessary assistants to command all trains, and other 
units, in rear of the main body. Such an officer is known as the 
“commander of trains.” In general terms he exercises super- 
vision over military affairs pertaining to the division or inde- 
pendent unit from the rear of the combatant troops to the advance 
supply depot of the line of communications. 
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i Including 1 led horse for each officer above the rank of captain. 
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1 Including sanitary inspector and his orderlies. In this table it is assumed that the brigade adjutants 
and the personal aids of general officers are detailed from the division; they are therefore not counted at their 
respective headquarters. 

2 Assuming 2 as majors. 



Cavalry division , complete — Continued. 



1 Including 1 led horse for each officer above the rani of captain. 



Article II. 

THE SERVICE OF INFORMATION. 

General Principles. 

36. Military Information. — Military information may be con- 
sidered under two general heads, namely, (1) that collected by the 
General Staff in time of peace y (2) that obtained by troops in the 
field after the outbreak of hostilities. The former relates to the 
geography, resources, and military strength of the various nations, 
and enables the War Department to decide upon the size of an army 
or expedition, the proportion of the different arms, character of 
clothing, equipment, etc., that may be necessary in the event of 
war. The latter relates to the theater of operations and to the posi- 
tion, strength, intentions, etc., of the enemy in the field, and is 
absolutely essential to enable a commander properly to estimate the 
situation. 

37. Information in the field is obtained from various sources — 
higher commanders, adjoining troops, inhabitants, newspapers, 
letters, telegraph files, prisoners, deserters, spies, maps, and recon- 
naissances. Knowledge of the terrain, always essential to a correct 
understanding of the situation, is obtained from a careful study of 
available maps, supplemented by thorough reconnaissance. 

38. Information Division. — At the outset of a campaign the com- 
mander of an army, or of a separate command in the field, organ- 
izes an information division, where all information of the enemy and 
of the theater of operations is sent without delay. This division 
classifies the information brought in and prepares the necessary 
field maps. 

When the enemy adopts guerilla warfare, the search for informa- 
tion acquires special importance. An efficient secret service is 
organized as soon as practicable. 

' The employment of spies, and the examination of prisoners, 
deserters, and inhabitants, must not be neglected. 

In hostile territory influential persons, especially those supposed 
to Benctive in Hie enemy’s cause, may be seized and their persons 

47 
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and houses searched. Letters and newspapers in post offices and 
files in telegraph offices are carefully examined and anything of 
importance sent to higher authority. Matter not of importance is 
replaced if time permits; if not, the whole is sent to headquarters. 
Local maps of recent date may be of great value. 

When reliable information of the enemy can not be obtained, it 
is assumed that he will act with good judgment. 

39. Information received by any person in the military service, 
and the action taken thereon, must be promptly reported to the 
proper military superior. 

40. Unless instructions have been given to spread false informa- 
tion, all persons connected with the military service are forbidden 
to discuss the military situation, plans, movements, etc., with, or 
in the presence of, civilians of any age, sex, or nationality. 

41. Military information is given to newspaper correspondents, 
etc., only by officers designated by the supreme commander. 

RECONNAISSANCE. 

42. Reconnaissance is the military term used to designate the work 
of troops or individuals when gathering information in the field. 
It is primarily, especially when at a distance , a function of the inde- 
pendent cavalry, or of troops and individuals (divisional cavalry 
or infantry) specially detailed; but troops on the service of security 
(advance guards, etc.) conduct a limited reconnaissance sufficient to 
insure the safety of the command. 

BY INDEPENDENT CAVALRY. 

43. Reconnaissance to find the enemy is usually made by cavalry, 
varying in strength according to the situation, but in large com- 
mands appearing, generally, as independent brigades or divisions.- 
On such duty cavalry not only gathers information, but also screens 
the main command by keeping the enemy at a distance. , 

44. Independent cavalry is that cavalry which, operating under 
the direction of the commander of an army or separate command, 
is detached on some special mission. Its commander, within the 
scope of his instructions, acts on his own initiative, and is respon- 
sible to the supreme commander only. Independent cavalry on 
feconnoitering duty pushes boldly out in advance, usually qne.or 
two marches, its first duty is to find the enemy's main body, and theu 
to preserve contact. 
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' To find the enemy’s main body, it is generally necessary first to 
defeat his cavalry , and for this purpose the commander keeps the 
bulk of his forces well in hand — maintains a central mass — ready to 
strike the enemy’s cavalry whenever the latter is encountered. 
From this central mass small detachments are Bent out ; these detach- 
ments, by means of scouts and small groups of men called patrols, 
gather information. 

When for any reason, such as the nature of the country, activity 
of the enemy, etc., it is inadvisable to send out small detachments, 
larger ones are detailed to operate along parallel roads or in spe- 
cially designated sections of tne country. These detachments cover 
themselves with scouts or patrols and keep constantly in touch with 
the central mass. 

The march of the central mass depends upon the information 
brought in; it moves uninterruptedly, or from position to position, 
according to circumstances. 

As a rule only general instructions are given to a commander of 
independent cavalry. It is usually sufficient to indicate the coun- 
try to be reconnoitered, invite attention to specially important 
localities, and point out the extent of the daily advance. He is 
generally in telegraphic communication with the supreme com- 
mander, and keeps him constantly informed of the situation at the 
front. In the absence of telegraphic facilities, he reports according 
to the circumstances, sending his messages by the divisional cavalry 
when practicable. 

Commanders of independent cavalry must solve the difficult 
problems confronting them without expecting aid from other troops. 
The horse artillery in column is usually near the head of the cavalry 
main body. 

The extent of front covered by a body of independent cavalry 
should be such that its chief can exercise daily control over all 
parts of his command. For a brigade of three regiments the limit 
is assumed as about 10 miles. 

On very wide fronts an army is generally covered by two or more 
bodies of independent cavalry; each is informed of the extent of 
ground it is to cover and keeps in touch with the neighboring 
cavalry. 

While reconnaissance as described herein is one of the principal 
functions, of independent cavalry, such, cavalry may be charged 
with a mission where the duty of screening troops in rear becomes 
of primary importance, such, for' instance, as covering and con- 
cealing a turning movement. 

77519° — 13 4 
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BY DIVISIONAL CAVALRY. ; 

45, Cavalry forming part of a division, or attached to smaller in- 
fantry units, is called divisional cavalry. ' It usuaHy enters into 
the composition of advance, flank, rear, and outpost guards, and 
when so employed is known as advance guard, flank guard, rear 
guard, and outpost cavalry, as the case may be, and performs such 
reconnaissance as the situation demands. 

When there is independent cavalry in front, the divisional cav- 
alry maintains connection therewith; when not, it reconnoiters far 
to the front' and gains touch with the enemy if possible, operating 
in a manner similar to that of independent cavalry. 

Though its reconnaissance is more restricted than that of the 
independent cavalry, divisional cavalry goes more into detail and 
gathers information as to the’ resources of the country,, roads, camp- 
ing places, etc. As combat becomes imminent and the independ- 
ent cavalry is drawn off to a flank,, the divisional cavalry must be 
especially active to guard against surprise, gain information of 'the 
enemy’s movements, and prevent incursions of his patrol?. 

BY INFANTRY. : . ‘ 

40. In the absence of cavalry, reconnaissance at a distance is 
made by infantry or scouts specially detailed for that purpose. 

If a command is weak in cavalry, or the country is rough and 
broken, it may be advisable to use reconnoitering detachments 
composed of both infantry and cavalry. 

On the' service of security, infantry makes such reconnaissance 
as the situation demands. ’ ?*" : 

PATROLLING. 1 ‘ ' ; •' • 

47. Reconnoitering Patrols. — The chief duty of recomimtering 
patrols is to gather information. They habitually, seek safety in 
concealment or flight, fighting only when their mission demands 
it. The most skillful patrolling is where patrols accomplish their 
mission and return without being discovered by the enemy . 

48 . The commander determines the number and strength of 
patrols tod when they are to be sent out. It is a cardinal principle 

1 Theterti patrols is used to designate smaFldofcachmonts employed for a variety 
of purposes, the name of the detachment indicating its duty, aa: visiting, connect- 
ing, combat, exploring, reconnoitering, flanking, harassing, pursuing; patrols, etc. 
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to send out only such patrols as insure effective reconnaissance. 
They are habitually small. Small patrols have great mobility, are 
easily concealed, and do not draw heavily on the fighting strength. 
In hostile territory, or when resistance is expected, stronger de- 
tachments are required. These cover themselves with small pa- 
trols of two to four men, the remainder acting as support. 

The officer sending out a patrol verifies the detail, designates 
a second in command and gives the necessary instructions. Horses 
of conspicuous color and those that neigh when alone should not 
be sent. Precautions are taken to avoid the glitter and rattle . of 
weapons and equipments. 

49. The orders or instructions for a patrol , or for any detach- 
ment going on reconnaissance, must state clearly where the enemy 
is or is supposed to he, what information is desired, what features 
are of special importance, the general direction to be followed, 
whether friendly patrols are liable to be encountered, and where 
messages are to be sent or the patrol is to report. Important and 
comprehensive instructions should be in writing, but precautions 
against capture of papers must be taken. An officer sending out a 
patrol must be certain that his orders are understood. Detailed 
instructions are, as a rule, avoided. When necessary the time of 
return is stated. 

50 . Patrol Leaders. — -Skillful patrolling is, the basis of efficient 
reconnaissance. Patrol leaders are selected with care, officers 
being detailed for important missions. Patrol leaders should 
combine the qualities of good health, vigoious physique, keen 
eyesight, presence of mind _ and courage, with good judgment, 
military training, and experience. They should be able to read 
maps, make sketches, and send clear and concise messages. Offi- 
cers on such duty often find themselves in positions where the 
situation must be viewed from the standpoint of a higher com- 
mander, and should be able to reason accordingly. 

In special cases officers of the General Staff, or of other branches 
of the service, may be sent out with patrols. 

To study the country with a view of obtaining information for 
their own arm, artillery officers or scouts may accompany patrols. 

The men also are carefully selected. The knack of quickly 
finding one’s way in a strange country, a knowledge of woodcraft, 
presence of mind and shrewdness, are desirable qualities. 

The leader of a patrol should have a map, watch, field glass, 
compass, message blanks, and pencils. When practicable, impor- 
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tant patrols are provided with cavalry buzzers. A camera may 
also be useful, as it enables a patrol leader to send back photographs 
of important landmarks. 

The leader of a patrol thoroughly inspects it before starting, 
and satisfies himself that every man and horse is in fit condition. 
He then secures a guide (if necessary), locates himself on the map, 
gives the countersign, if any, to the men, and explains to them 
m detail his plans and the instructions from higher authority. 

51. Conduct. — As to their conduct, patrols exercise the greatest 
vigilance to prevent discovery. They travel with as little impedi- 
menta as possible. 

No normal formation for a patrol is, or should be prescribed. 
Under the leader’s guidance it moves so as to guard against sur- 
prise, usually with point and flankers. To extend the sphere 
of its observation, still smaller patrols (one or two men) may be 
sent out for short distances, communication with the leader being 
maintained by signals. Whatever the formation adopted, it should 
favor the escape of at least one man in case of surprise. 

In patrols of two to five men the commander generally leads. 
In this formation few signals are necessary, the men simply regu- 
lating their movements by his. 

Villages and inclosures involving danger of surprise are entered 
with precaution, and for brief periods only. Halts are made at 

S oints affording good view, and the country is studied in all 
irections, landmarks to the rear being impressed on the minds 
of the men so that the way back can be readily found; the leader 
consults his map and locates himself thereon. 

When a patrol is scattered, it reassembles at some place previ- 
ously selected; if checked in one direction it takes another; if 
cut off, it returns by a detour or forces its way through. As a 
last resort, it scatters, so that at least one man may return with 
information. 

Occasionally it is advisable for the leader to conceal his patrol 
and continue the reconnaissance with one or two companions; 
in the case of cavalry the leader and man thus detached should be 
well mounted. 

Patrols far from their commands, or in contact with the enemy, 
often remain out overnight. In such cases they seek a place of 
concealment, proceeding thereto after nightfall or under cover. 

Opportunities for watering, feeding, and rest must not be neg- 
lected. When necessary the leader provides for subsistence by 
requisition or purchase. 
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In questioning civilians caution is observed not to disclose 
information that may be of value to the enemy. Strangers are 
not allowed to precede the patrol. Patrol leaders are authorized 
to seize telegrams and mail matter, and to arrest individuals, 
reporting the facts as soon as possible. 

Returning patrols near their own lines march at a walk, unless 
pressed by the enemy. 

52. Indications of the Enemy. — Nothing should escape the 
observation of the patrol. The slightest indication of the enemy 
should be reported to the leader at once. On roads and in aban- 
doned camps, signs are often found which indicate the number, 
character, and condition of the enemy, and the direction in which 
he is marching. Abandoned clothing or equipage may bear marks 
indicating organizations. 

The number of camp fires and the area over which they are 
spread afford an estimate of the strength and position of the enemy. 
An increase in the number or area of fires indicates new arrivals. 
Much smoke at unusual hours indicates movement. Such signs, 
however, are accepted with caution. 

' Tracks in the road indicate the number and kind of troops and 
the direction of march. Broad trails parallel to the roads or across 
country indicate a concentrated march. 

A thick and low cloud of dust indicates infantry; a high and 
thin cloud, cavalry; a broken cloud, artillery or wagon trains. 
The size of the command and direction of march may be roughly 
estimated by the dust, but the effect of wind must be considered. 

The strength of a body of troops may be estimated from the 
length of time it takes to pass a given point. Assuming that infan- 
try in column of squads occupies half a yard per man, cavalry in 
column of fours 1 yard per trooper, and artillery in single column 
20 yards per gun or caisson, a given point would be passed in one 
minute by about — 

175 infantry. 

110 cavalry, at walk. 

200 cavalrv. at trot, 
a guns or caissons. 

For troops in column of twos, take one-half of the above estimates. 

53. When it is certain that the enemy has been discovered, that fact 
is promptly reported. 

The exact location of the enemy — whether deployed, inar ch ing , 
or in camp — his strength, and the arms of service are next ascer- 
tained and reported. It is often difficult to decide whether the 
troops discovered are the main body or merely the advance guard 
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or outposts. The rule is to observe the main body; therefore it may- 
be necessary to obtain a view from a position in rear of the covering 
troops . This is done by going around or by breaking through, 
returning over different ground to avoid ambuscade. r 

64 . Signals. — In addition to the usual signals prescribed in drill 
regulations, the following should be clearly understood by mem- 
bers of a patrol : 

Enemy in sight in small numbers, hold the rifle abovehthe head 
horizontally ; enemy in force, same as preceding, raising and lower- 
ing the rifle several times; take cover, a downward motion oi the 
hand . ’ - . r 

" Other signals may be agreed upon before staining, but they must 
be familiar to the men; complicated signals are avoided. Signals 
must be used cautiously, so as not to convey information to the 
enemy. '• 1. 

RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE. • 

66 . When it is impossible to locate the enemy’s lines and deter- 
mine his strength in any other way, recourse may be had, to recon- 
naissance in force as a prelude to a general attack. It is made only 
■by: order of the supreme commander. 

The operation is conducted in the same general manner as a 
tegular attack. Various portions of the line are threatened or 
actually attacked,, and an effort is made to capture prisoners. 
Staff officers endeavor to locate the enemy’s trenches, ascertain his 
strength, etc. 

AERONAUTldkl/ RECONNAISSANCE. 

: 56 .- Military air craft of all kinds will be employed under the 
■direction of the commander of the forces to which they are assigned 
and thfe immediate control of the officer commanding the aero 
organization. 

Balloons are classed as free, captive, and dirigible. Free bal- 
loons may be used to convey Lnforrnation from besieged places, 
the return message being sent by radiotelegraph^, o»rrier pigeonB, 
or otherwise. Free balloons are of little use for any other service, 
and are not very dependable on account of their uncertainty of 
movement. 

Captive balloons may be used to good advantage as elevated 
observing stations, wherever aeroplanes are not available for this 
service: Communication from a captive balloon to the ground 
Should be by telephone; in this way it is possible to connect the 
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telephone wire with the field telepnone lines for direct com- 
munication to any headquarters. Man-lifting kites may be 
similarly used when the wind prevents employment of balloons or 
aeroplanes. ; 

Large dirigible balloons are of practical value for strategical 
reconnaissance and to travel great distances; they are also suitable 
for carrying a number of Observers, radio equipment, machine 
guns and considerable weight of explosives. Large dirigibles 
are successfully operated only from permanent stations equipped 
with hangars and gas plant. Aeroplanes are more dependable for 
field service with a mobile army than dirigible balloons, as the 
latter require substantial shelter from winds while on the ground. 

Military aeroplanes will be employed both for tactical and 
strategical, reconnaissance. Different types of aeroplanes are 
provided for these two general classes of service. Speed scout 
aeroplanes intended for strategical reconnaissance capable of 
flying about 200 miles are designed to carry only one aviator. 
Scout aeroplanes for tactical reconnaissance are designed to carry 
an observer in addition to the aviator, radio equipment, and auto- 
matic machine rifle,. The scout type aeroplane -will ordinarily be 
used for observing and controlling the. fire of field artillery on 
targets which can not be seen from the battery. 

Special marks on the machine or special movements of the 
aeroplane will be arranged from tinie to time to distinguish between 
hostile and friendly machines; Ih the vicinity of the enemy, 
aeroplanes will travel an altitude of at least 2,000 feet unless 
protected by fog, haze or approaching darkness. 

The usual means of communication from military aeroplanes 
will be the radiotelegraphy, supplemented by dropping reports, 
sketches, or marked maps. 

Dirigible balloon' and aeroplane reconnaissance supplements 
and extends that made by cavalry. Conditions of darkness, fog, and 
high winds, lifnit the use of the former. Maintenance of contact 
is essential, and this can only be secured by the successive posi- 
tions enemy being followed up by the cavalry after location 

by aeronautical reconnaissance. 

A cleared field suitable for starting and landing aeroplanes 
wdl be reserved for this purpose when camping sites of troops 
are selected. 

Whenever the aviation field is not in the vicinity of head- 
quarters, wire communication will be provided and constantly 
maintained between this field and headquarters. 
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Messages, Reports, Field Maps, and War Diaries, 

57., 'A message is a communication sent from one person to an- 
other. In the field the term is generally applied to written in- 
formation sent by messenger or wire. Such messages are brief 
apd clear, resembling telegrams. The source of the information 
contained in messages is always given, the writer carefully sepa- 
rating what lie lias actually seen himself from that received second 
hand; . Most of the rules adopted to secure clearness in orders apply 
equally tp messages. 1 

' $8. A report is a more or less formal account of some enterprise, 
undertaking. Of event, such as a march, reconnaissance, battle, 
etc. 11 This term is sometimes incorrectly used for “message.” 
A report is usually drawn pp at comparative leisure, is often 
the supplement and expansion of short messages, and thus pos- 
sesses the value of greater detail. 

59. ,|u. the field the maps available for general use are on a small 
scale. Those of our own country are prepared by the Geological 
Survey on a scale of 1:62500 (approximately 1 inch to the mile), 
with 20-foot cpntdurs. These maps are supplemented by field 
maps qr sketches prepared from day to day. For facility in read- 
ing, military maps are made' according to a uniform system of 
scalqs an,d. contour intervals, as follows: One inch to 1 mile, V. I. 
60 'feet; 3, inches to 1 mile, V. J, 20 feet; 6 inches to 1 mile, V. I. 
10 feet; 12 inches to 1 mile, V. I. 5 feet. 

As a rule, road sketches are made on a scale of 3 inches to 1 mile, 
V. I. 20 feet; position and outpost sketches, 6 inches to 1 mile, 
V. 1. 10 feet The 1-inch map is used for extended operations; the 
12-inch map for the war game or for the discussion of operations 
at maneuvers, and in siege operations. 

As sketches must be made rapidly, often on horseback, unnec- 
essary conventional signs are omitted. 2 Sketches are useful to 
supplement messages, and to elucidate reports of campaigns and 
battles. 

60. A war diary is a record of events kept at evo*y. military 
headquarters in the field. Entries are made daily and should 
form a concise history of the military operations. 

The diary contains a record of everything affecting the com- 
mand, such as marches, weather, roads, shelter, supply, move- 


i For form of message blank see Appendix B. 

* For conventional signs see Appendix C. 
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menta of trains, security, combats of every kind, lists of losses in 
personnel and materiel, health of troops, etc. Copies of the com- 
mander’s orders and reports, and of the reports of his subordinates, 
are incorporated or added as appendices. 

It is oi special importance that the exact hour and place at 
which movements are begun and ended, orders or important 
messages sent or received, be noted. The entry after an action 
slould include a sketch showing the positions of the command at 
the most importapt phases. 

A diary is kept by each battalion and higher oiganization, by 
each company unit, by each field train of a regiment or detached 
battalion, by each ammunition train, supply train, ambulance 
company, and field hospital. 

Transmission of Information. 

61. Information is transmitted as follows: 

1. By wire (telegraph, buzzer, telephone). 

2. By visual signaling (flag, helio, night lamp). 

3. By wireless telegraph. 

4. 3y messenger (foot, mounted, cycle, motor car, flying machine). 

62. Iiformation over considerable distances is usually trans- 
mitted by wire or wireless telegraph. For short distances, 1 and 
when other means are not available, information is carried by 
messeiger. When messages are sent by wire or wireless tele- 
grapl they are always handed the operator in writing. The 
telephone is not so accurate as the telegraph, and when used the 
paries concerned do the talking, if practicable. All available 
mens are utilized to facilitate the transmission of information, 
an it is the duty of all officers to assist in the transmission of 
or era and messages. 

33. It is frequently advisable to send information not only to 
fie proper superior, but to neighboring troops as well. When 
opies of messages are so sent the fact is noted upon each. In 
irge commands information as to the situation of neighboring 
roops is often of great importance. In such cases “information 
officers” with messengers are sent to accompany such troops. 
These officers send to their own commanders all information of mili- 
tary importance to them. 


1 For instance, at urgent speed and for distances up to about half a mile, a 
mounted messenger can deliver a message of 10 words in less time than the same 
can be delivered by wire. 
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64 . Messages carried by messenger are usually inclosed -in 
envelopes properly addressed. The envelope when not marked 
"confidential ” is left unsealed so that commanders along the line 
of march may read the contented Upon the envelope is written 
the name of the messenger, his time of departure, and rate of speed. 
The latter is indicated as follows' Ordinary, rapid, or urpmt. 
Ordinary means about 5 miles an how for a mounted man; rapid, 
about 7 or 8 miles an hour; and urgent, the highest speed con- 
sistent with certainty of arrival at , destination-.- The 5 recipient 
notes the time of receipt Upon' the enveloped And returns the lat- 
ter to bearer. 

65 . When there is danger of falling into the hands oPthe enemy, 
messages are sent in cipher. 

66. The difficulty of transmitting information by messenger 
increases with the distance. At night, and when the roads are 
bad, the service is slower; when the inhabitants are hostile or 
the enemy’s detachments active, it is less reliable. 

Important information is sent by two or more messengers, 
depending upon the dangers of the road. A single ^messenger is 
not so confident, and something may happen to him or to his 
horse. It may also be advisable to send duplicate messages by 
different routes. Messengers are informed befpte starting, of the 
purport of the message, and where they are to report after t is de- 
tiyered. A messenger need not alter his pace when passing 
superiors. ” . " * • - 

67. When the usual means of communication can not he estab- 
lished, of fail to work, relay lines of mounted men may bpome 
necessary. When such lines are established connecting post are 
generally placed on the roads at well-marked points, sue. as 
crossroads, bridges, etc. The distance between posts defends 
upon the rapidity of transmission desired, the number of ten 
available, and the location of suitable stations. The usual qs- 
tance is from 5 to 10 miles. The strength of siich posts vaip 
from six men and a noncommissioned officer to half a troop. A 
record is kept at each post of all communications received ah 
transmitted. 



Article III. . , . 

ORDERS. 

General Principles. . 

68. A military order is the expression of the will of a chief con- 

veyed to subordinates. However informally expressed, military 
orders must be loyally and promptly obeyed. s 

The art of giving proper instructions and orders to troops is one 
of the most important features in the exercise of command. 

69. Orders are classified as routine orders and field ^orders. 

Routine orders are those used in the ordinary administration of 

military affairs, and are called general orders, special orders, circulars, 
and orders, according to circumstances. 

Field orders are those dealing with tactical and strategical opera- 
tions incident to a state of war. 

The originals of field orders are carefully preserved. 

70. At the beginning of operations, and from time to time there- 
after, the plans of the supreme authority are communicated in the 
form of letters of instruction.. These regulate movements over large 
areas and for considerable periods of time. 

When it becomes necessary to prescribe tactical or strategical 
operations, field orders ate issued. For example: orders for a 
marct or for the formation of a camp or bivouac; orders for advance 
guarch. rearguards, outposts, etc. 

71 Field orders do not, ordinarily, include administrative 
details. Such matters are usually better covered by verbal instruc- 
tion or routine orders. Circumstances may arise, however, where 
it ivould be advantageous to include in field orders instructions 
rehting to rations, ammunition, forage, etc. 

72. Field orders are issued verbally, bij dictation, or in writing. 
When commands are scattered or are as large as a division, written 
jrders are the rule; they are addressed to th© subordinates chained 
with their execution. Commanders of the Smaller unite usually 
issue verbal or dictated orders, the subordinate commanders or 
their adjutants being assembled at stated hours or pursuant to 
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special call. When not communicated by the commander in per- 
son, verbal orders are carried by staff officers or messengers. Im- 
portant verbal orders are recorded as soon as practicable after issue. 

73. As there is always a possibility of controversy as to then- 

wording, verbal orders are sent by messengers in cases of necessity 
only, and when so sent rarely contain more than one definite man- 
date . For example : “The regiment will halt three hours at . ’ ’ 

More latitude is allowed in sending verbal orders by officers. 

The bearer of a verbal order or message is required to repeat it before 
starting. 

74. To give subordinate commanders an opportunity to study 
the situation, field orders should reach them in ample time. As a 
rule, however, it is desirable to keep contemplated movements 
secret as long as possible, and to confine knowledge thereof to chiefs 
of staff departments and commanders of the larger units. 

In large commands it requires some time for formal orders to reach 
all the lower units; this may be roughly estimated at one hour for 
a brigade and one hour and a half for a division. 

The hour stated in the heading of an order is the hour of signature. 

Composition >of Field Orders. 

,75. To frame a suitable field order, the commander must make 
an t estimate of the situation, culminating in a decision upon i definite 
plan of action. He must then actually draft or word the orders 
which will carry his decision into effect. 

An estimate of the situation involves a careful consideration, from 
the commander’s view point, of all the circumstances affecting 
the particular problem. In making this estimate he considers his 
mission as set forth in the orders or instructions under whicl he is 
acting, or as deduced by him from his knowledge of the situation, 
all available information of the enemy (strength, position, nove- 
ments, probable intentions, etc.), conditions affecting his own 
command (strength, position, supporting troops, etc.), and the 
terrain in so far as it affects the particular military situation. He 
then compares the various plans of action open to him and decides 
upon the one that will best «nable him to accomplish his mhwim. 

Clear and decisive orders are the logical result of definite and sun 
decisions and are the means of transforming the decision into action. 

In framing field orders the integrity of tactical units is preserved 
whenever practicable. 
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76. Field orders must be clear and definite. Expressions depend- 
ing upon the view point of the observer, such as right, left , in front 
of. behind , on this side, beyond, etc., are avoided, reference being 
made to points of the compass instead. The terms right and left, 
however, may be applied to individuals or bodies of men, or to tne 
banks of a stream; in the latter case the observer is supposed to be 
facing downstream. The terms right flank and left flank are fixed 
designations. They apply primarily to the right and left of a com- 
mand when facing the enemy and do not change when the com- 
mand is retreating. The head of a column is its leading element, 
no matter in what direction the column is facing; the other ex- 
tremity is the tail. 

To minimize the possibility of error, geographical names are 
written or printed in roman capitals ; when the spelling does not 
conform to the pronunciation, the latter is shown phonetically in 
parentheses, thus: bicester (Bister), gila (HeeMa). 

When two or more places or features on the map have the same 
name they are distinguished by reference to other points. 

A road is designated by connecting two or more names or places 
on the road with dashes, thus: Leavenworth — lowemont— 
Atchison road. 

As a rule, an affirmative form of expression is used. Such an 
order as: “The field train will not accompany the command,” is 
defective, because the gist of the order depends upon the single 
word “not.” 

Written orders should be so distinct as to be legible even in bad 
light. 

77. Field orders are brief; short sentences are easily understood; 
conjectures, expectations, reasons for measures adopted, and de- 
tailed instructions for a variety of possible events, do not inspire 
confidence, and should be avoided. 

78. The commander should accept the entire responsibility. In 
framing field orders such expressions as “attempt to capture,” 
“try to hold,” “as far as possible,” “as well as you can,” etc., are 
forbidden. They tend to divide responsiblity between the com- 
mander and his subordinates. 

79. An order should not trespass upon the province of a subordinate. 
It should contain everything beyond the independent authority 
of the subordinate, but nothing more. 

80. When the transmission of orders involves a considerable 
period of time, during which the situation may change, detailed 
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instructions are avoided. The same rule holds when orders may 
have to he carried out under unforeseen circumstances. In such 
etwee letters of guidance are preferable; they lay stress upon the 
Object to be attained, and leave open the means to be employed. 
Orders attempting to arrange matters too far in advance may have 
to be recalled and others substituted ; such changes impose needle® 
.hardships upon a command and injure its morale. 

61 . Details of time and place are carefully stated. Subordinate 
commanders and staff officers regulate their watches by the time 
kept at headquarters. 

■ 88. Orders issued by subordinates should not be mere repetitions 

of those from higher authority with additions of their own. New 
orders are generally clearer and more satisfactory. 

83 . Arrangements for a possible retreat are communicated con- 
fidentially to a few senior commanders only. 

Form of Field Orders. 

. . 84 . To enable the will of the commander to be quickly under- 
stood., apd to secure prompt cooperation among his subordinates, 
field orders are required to follow a general form. This form divides 
an order into sections or parts and assigns to each a particular class 
of information. 

The parts of a field order are : 

The heading. 

. : The distribution o( troops (in certain orders). 

The body. 

The ending. 

; THE HEADING. 

85 . The heading contains the title or name of the issuing officer’s 
command, the place, date and hour of issue, and the number of the 
order; • ti . 

: THE DISTRIBUTION OF TROOPS. 

88. The distribution of troops shows the tactical components into 
which a command is divided (advance guard, main body, etc.) and 
the troops assigned to each. It is generally used in march orders 
and ill the first, field order applying to a command newly created 
or organized . In other cases it is usually more convenient to name 
the troops in the body of the order, where their duties are pre- 
scribed. • ! ■ 
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When a “distribution” is used it is headed “Troops,” and in 
written, or printed orders is placed on the left of the body, occupy- 
ing about one- third of the page. The tactical components are 
marked with lettered subheads (a), ( b ), etc., the troops listed under 
each performing the task prescribed in the similarly marked para- 
graph of the body of the order. 

When orders are dictated or sent by wire or signals, the distribu- 
tion of troops (if used) is given immediately after paragraph 2, 
without number. 

THE BODY. 

87. The body contains information and instructions for the 
command, and is arranged in numbered paragraphs as follows: 

Paragraph 1 contains such information of the enemy and of our 
supporting troops as it is desirable that subordinates should know. 

Paragraph 2 contains the general plan of the commander, or so 
much thereof as will insure cooperation of all parts of the command . 

Paragraph 3 contains the detailed tactical dispositions adopted 
by the commander to carry out the plan outlined in paragraph 2, 
including the tasks assigned to each of the several combatant frac- 
tions of the command. These tasks are given under lettered sub- 
heads (a), ( b ), etc., the leading fraction, or the one having the 
most important duty to perlorm, being generally considered first. 
For instance: In an attack order it is customary to consider the 
artillery first; in a march order, troops are considered according 
to their position in the column. 

Instructions applicable to all of these fractions may be embodied 
in a subparagraph, lettered (x), at the end of paragraph 3. 

Paragraph 4 contains instructions for the sanitary troops and the 
trains. 

Paragraph 5 shows where the commander can be found or mes- 
sages may be sent. In orders of subordinate commanders, this 

E aragraph also gives the location of “lines of information,” if any 
ave been established. 

If additional paragraphs are necessary, they are incorporated, 
properly numbered, after paragraph 4. Sometimes it is unneces- 
sary to include instructions for the sanitary troops and the trains; 
but whatever the number of paragraphs the last always, shows 
where the commander can be found, etc. 

In active operations, especially during engagements, numerous 
orders are issued — either verbaliy or in the form of notes, brief 
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dispatches, messages, orders for assembly, etc. — which do not 
cohtain all the requirements of a formal written or printed field 
order J but whenever detailed instructions for operations are given, 
whether verbally, in writing, or otherwise, the sequence prescribed 
for the body of a formal field order is preserved. 


THE ENDING. 

88. The ending contains the authentication of the order and a 
statement of how it is communicated to the command. This state- 
ment is an important feature of a field order and is made by the 
officer signing the order, he being responsible that it is properly 
distributed. 

89. Titles are expressed as follows: 

Det. 1st Div. 

Outpost, 1st Bn. 6th Inf. 

Advance Guard, 1st Sq. 5th Cav. 

1st Brig. 1st Div. 

In the above titles “Det. 1st Div. ” means that the command is 
composed of troops from the first division; “Advance Guard, lBt 
Sq. 5th Cav.” means that the command is the advance guard of 
the First Squadron, Fifth Cavalry, etc. 

The title may appear in the order creating a command, thus: 
“The First Battalion will constitute the advance guard or it may 
be evolved from the nature of the operations, thus: “China relief 
expedition;” “Army of Cuban pacification. ” 

The title with place, date, and number thus fully identifies an 
order. 

9(h Whether named in the title or elsewhere in the order, tactical 
organizations are designated as follows, the abbreviated forms being 
preferred: 

Complete organizations: 

Co. A, 1st Inf. 

Cos. A & B 1st Inf. 

, 1st Bn. 2d Inf. 

3d Inf. 

Btry. A, 1st F. A. 

Tr. B, 1st Cav. 

2d Sq. 6th Cav. ( 

Co. E, Engrs. 

Co. A, Sig. Corps (or Troops). 

Amb.Co. No. 1. 

lstF. Hosp, 
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Fractional organizations: 

Co. A, 1st Inf. (less 1 plat.). 

1 plat. Co. A, 1st Inf.; 1st Plat. Co. A, 1st Inf. 

18th Inf. (less 6 cos.); or Hq. & 6 cos. 18th Inf. 

3d Brig, (less 2 regs.). 

1st Plat. Btry. F, 6th F. A. 

5th Sec. Btry. B, 3d F. A. 

1 squad, Tr. B, 3d Cav.; 1st Squad, Tr. B, 3d Cav. 

Tr. H, 8th Cav. (less 3 plats.). 

1 sec. Co. B, Engrs. 

2 squads, Co. A. Sig. Corps. 

Det. Amb. Co. No. 1. 

Det. 2d F. Hosp. 

When a fraction of an organization can not be designated by 
naming one or more of the subdivisions, it receives the generic 
title of “detachment. ” 

91. A detachment is a body of troops separated from a higher 
command and intrusted with a special mission. 

Nearly every command of any size is composed of troops from 
the different arms or special services, or both, and when not con- 
stituting a division, brigade, or other authorized unit, the question 
arises whether to call such a command a “detachment” or to give 
it the tactical designation of the predominating arm or special 
service; if there is a predominating element the title of the com- 
mand is that of the predominating element, unless the proportion 
of an auxiliary arm or special service equals or exceeds that pre- 
scribed for a division, in which case the command is a detachment. 
For example: A command consisting of 1 regiment of infantry and 
1 squadron is a detachment, while the title of a command consist- 
ing of 1 regiment of infantry and a troop is that of the regiment. 

92. Dates in the heading are abbreviated thus: 4 Feb. 08, 2-45 

P. M. 

No abbreviations are used in the body of the order except a. m. 
and p. m. for morning and afternoon, the authorized abbreviations 
for tactical organizations, and those customary in designating rank. 
In naming a night both days should be mentioned thus; Night 
4/5 Feb. 08. To designate “noon” and “midnight” these words 
are written. 

93. Before orders are issued they are carefully tested to see that 
the entire command is accounted for. 1 

1 For forms of orders see Appendix D. 
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Article IV. 

THE SERVICE OF SECURITY. 

General Principles. 

94. The service of security embraces all those measures taken 
by a command to protect itself from observation, annoyance, or 
surprise by the enemy. 

Ordinarily this security is provided in part by the independent 
cavalry, which, operating far to the front, checks the opposing 
cavalry and sends in timely information of the movements of the 
enemy. But as a command is not always preceded by independent 
cavalry, and as this cavalry can not always prevent sudden in- 
cursions of the enemy or discover his patrols, additional security 
becomes necessary. This is obtained by covering the immediate 
front of the command with detachments. These detachments 
remain constantly on guard, ward off minor attempts of the endniy, 
and check his more resolute advances long enough to enable' the 
main body to prepare for action. 

On the march these detachments are called advance, flank, or 
rear guards; in camp or bivouac they are called outposts. 

As the principal duty of these bodies is the same,- viz, that* of 
protecting the main body, there is a general similarity in the 
formations assumed by them. There is (1) the cavalry covering 
the front; next (2) a group, or line of groups, in observation; then (3) 
the support, or line of supports, whose duty is to furnish the obser- 
vation groups, and check the enemy pendirig the arrival of rein- 
forcements; still farther in rear is (4) the reserve : 

95. When it becomes necessary to provide for the security 
of. a command, the commanding officer issues the proper field 
order, in which he details certain troops for this duty, names 
their commander, and gives such instructions as may be neces- 
sary. In large commands troops from all arms are generally 
detailed, the proportion from each being determined by the tac- 
tical situation; but commanders detail no more troops than the 
situation actually requires, as an excessive amount of such duty 
rapidly impairs the efficiency of a command. As a general rule 
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troops detailed on the service of security vary in strength from 
one-twelfth to one-third of the entire command, but seldom exceed 
the latter. When practicable, the integrity of tactical units is 
preserved. 

In mixed commands infantry usually forms the greater part of 
the troops detailed to the service of security. Cavalry is assigned 
to that duty whenever advantage can be taken ol its superior 
mobility. The kind and amount of artillery are determined by 
circumstances. * . < 

Engineer, signal, and sanitary troops are detailed when required.' 

The field trains of troops on this duty generally remain with the 
field train of the command, but if conditions permit they may join 
their organizations. 

, Troops on the service of security pay no compliments; indi- 
viduals salute when they address, or are addressed by, a superior 
officer. 

( 96. The principles laid down in this article, though primarily 
intended for a force of all arms, are of general application and 
apply to bodies of infantry or cavalry acting independently. 

Advance Guards. 

97. Duties. — The primary duty of an advance guard is to insure 
the safe and uninterrupted advance of the main body. 

Specifically its duties are: , 

1. To guard against surprise and furnish information by recon- 
noitering to the front and flanks. 

2. To push back small parties of the enemy and prevent their 
observing, firing upon, or delaying the main body. 

, 3. To check the enemy’s advance in force long enough to permit 
the main body to prepare for action. 

4. When the enemy is encountered on the defensive, to sei&e a 

good position and locate his lines, care. being taken not to bring on a 
general engagement unless the advance-guard commander is empowered 
to do so. • •' : , 

5. To remove obstacles, repair the road, and favor in every way 

possible the steady march of the column. ' 

98. When a cQjnmander issues orders (march order) for an 
advance, he designates the tactical components of the command 
(independent cavalry, advance guard, main body, etc.), names 
the commanders, and gives the necessary instructions for each. 
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The strength and composition of these components are determined 
by the commander after careful study of the military situation. 

99. Strength and Composition. — Subject to variation according 
to the situation, one-ninth to one-third of a command may be 
assumed as a suitable strength for the advance guard. The larger 
the force, the larger in proportion is the advance guard, for a large 
command takes relatively longer to prepare for action than a small 
one. In large commands it is usually composed of all arms, the 
proportions depending on the nature of the work, character of the 
country, etc. In open country it should be strong in cavalry and 
field artillery, but artillery is seldom assigned to the advance guard 
of a command not larger than a brigade. In such cases, however, 
when there is artillery with a command, an officer of that arm 
usually accompanies the advance guard for purposes of artillery 
reconnaissance. In swampy country or jungle it may be formed 
of infantry alone. When not preceded by independent cavalry, 
the advance guard must, as a rule, be strong in cavalry; in such 
cases the commander determines whether to attach all of the 
divisional cavlary to the advance guard, or to retain a part for some 
special service. 

Machine guns materially increase the effectiveness of an advance 
guard. They are useful in holding bridges, defiles, etc., until 
reinforcements can be brought up. 

Engineers are usually attached to an advance guard to remove 
obstacles, repair roads, etc. Circumstances may also require a 
bridge train to be attached. 

The supreme commander generally retains control of the signal 
troops, and establishes such lines of information as he deems neces- 
sary. However, when the nature of the country favors communi- 
cation by signaling, signal troops may be attached to the advance 
guard. 

Sanitary troops usually accompany an advance guard. 

The field trains of troops on advance guard duty generally accom- 
pany the field train of the main body. 

100. Distance from Main Body.-— The distance at which the 
advance guard precedes the main body, or the main body follows 
the advance guard, is stated in the “march order. ” In small com- 
mands, where there is no difficulty in keeping touch with the main 
body, the march order generally requires the advance guard to 
regulate its march on the main body; but, where the advance guard 
is large, or moves at a considerable distance in advance of the main 
body, the latter regulates its march on the advance guard. 
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While the distance between these two bodies should be great 
enough to prevent needless interruptions in the march of the main 
body, and to give the latter time to deploy should the enemy be 
encountered, it should never be so great that timely support of the 
advance guard becomes impracticable. 

FORMING THE ADVANOE GUARD. 

101. Advance Guard Commander. — On receipt of the march 
order the advance guard commander estimates the situation and, 
at the proper time, issues the advance guard order. This order is 
written, dictated, or verbal, according to circumstances, divides 
the advance guard into its tactical components (advance cavalry, 
support, etc.), and gives the necessary instructions for each. 

The advance guard commander is mounted and goes wherever he 
deems his presence necessary, though his habitual station is at the 
head of the reserve, or with the support when there is no reserve. 
He conducts the advance so as not to interrupt the steady march of 
the main body, and when ordered to move at a certain distance in 
front of the latter maintains the necessary connection therewith. 
He bears constantly in mind the duties of an advance guard, and 
studies the ground with a view to tactical dispositions should the 
enemy be encountered. 

102. Distribution of Troops. — An advance guard order generally 
prescribes the following' distribution of troops: 

Advance cavalry. 

Support. 

Reserve. , n. 

The manner in which the advance guard cavalry is employed 
depends upon the situation. Its proper place is in the direction of 
the enemy, and generally all or the greater part is used as advance 
cavalry. If weak in numbers, it may be assigned to the support. 

103. Advance Cavalry. — The advance cavalry is that part or' the 
advance guard cavalry preceding the support. It reconnoiters far 
enough to the front and flanks to guard the column against stirprise 
by artillery fire, and to enable timely information to be sent to the 
advance guard commander. If preceded by independent cavalry, 
the advance cavalry maintains connection therewith; if not, it 
pushes well out and endeavors to find the enemy, performing to a 
limited extent the functions of independent cavalry. Its com- 
mander should be bold, energetic, and capable; he sees that his 
command is supplied with articles required by patrols; his orders 
are usually verbal. 
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104. Support. — Following the advance cavalry is the support, 
varying in strength from one-fourth to one-half of the advance 
guard. In mixed commands it consists of infantry, to which engi- 
neers may be attached. If there is no advance cavalry, some 
cavalry should be attached to the support for reconnoitering duty. 

As the support moves out it sends forward an advance party sev- 
eral hundred yards, the distance varying with the terrain and the 
size of the command. 

The advance party supplements the work of the advance cav- 
alry, reconnoitering to the front and flanks to guard the support 
against surprise by effective rifle fire. The patrol preceding the 
advance party on the line of march is called the point, and is com- 
manded by an officer or an experienced noncommissioned officer. 
As far as practicable, reconnoitering to the flanks is done by mounted 
scouts, thus lessening the work of foot soldiers. 

Witn the advance cavalry in front but little reconnoitering 
by infantry is necessary, and the advance party is relatively 
small— one-eighth to one-third of the support. If there is no 
advance cavalry, the advance party is made stronger (about one 
half of the support) and the flanks are guarded, if necessary, by 
additional patrols sent out from the support and even from the 
reserve. 

The support commander ordinarily marches with the advance 
party, but goes wherever needed. He is provided with a map, 
and with native guides if the latter be necessary, and is habitually 
mounted. He sees that the proper road is followed; that guides 
are left in towns and at crossroads; that necessary repairs are 
made to roads, bridges, etc., and that information of the enemy 
or affecting the march is promptly transmitted to the advance 
guard commander. He endeavors promptly to verify information 
of ttye enemy. 

105. Reserve. — The reserve follows the support at several hun- 
dred yards distance. It consists of the remainder of the infantry 
and engineers, the artillery, and the sanitary troops. The artillery 
usually marches near the head of the reserve, the engineers, 
(with bridge train, if any) and special troops at the rear. 

106. Reconnaissance.— In conducting the reconnaissance the 
patrols are, as a rule, small — from two to six men. If additional 
protection is necessary, a flank guard covers the threatened flank. 
The flanking patrols, whether of the advance cavalry or advance 
party, are sent out to examine the country wherever the enemy 
might be concealed. If the nature of the terrain permits, these 
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patrols march across country or along roads and trails paralleling 
the march of the column. For cavalry patrols this is often possible; 
but with infantry patrols and even with those that are mounted, 
reconnaissance is generally best done by sending the patrols to 
high places along the line of march to overlook the country and 
examine the danger points. These patrols report or signal the 
results of their observations and, unless they have other instruc- 
tions, join their units by the most practicable routes, other patrols 
being sent out as the march proceeds and as the nature of the coun- 
try requires. 

Deserters, suspicious characters, and bearers of flags of truce, 
the latter blindfolded, are taken to the advance guard commander.- 

Civilians are not permitted to precede the advance guard. 

107. Communication. — Communication between the fractions of 
an advance guard and between the advance guard and main body 
is maintained by wire, messenger service, or signals. 


ADVANCE GUARD OP A SMALL COMMAND. 

108. In forming the advance guard of a command smaller than 
a brigade, _ the foregoing distribution is modified, depending upon 
the situation. A company or troop usually sends forward only 
a point; a battalion or squadron an advance party with its point; 
for a single regiment a reserve in the advance guard is seldom 
necessary. 

ADVANCE GUARD OP A CAVALRY COMMAND. 


109. Cavalry marching independently adopts formations for 
its advance guard similar to those described above, though the 
distances are generally greater. It is kept well in hand, the 
advance guard as a rule being small. An advance party, with a 
few patrols is usually enough for a squadron. 


ADVANCE GUARD OP A DIVISION (INDEPENDENT). 


110. Assuming that the advance guard consists of two regiments 
of infantry, one squadron, one battalion of artillery, one company 
of engineers, and a detachment of sanitary troops, the distribution 
(with independent cavalry) might be made as follows: 


Independent cavalry. 


(Ope . or two marches.) 
Advance guard. 
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Advance cavalry . — One squadron with point and flanking patrols; 
communication maintained with independent cavalry. (Point of 
advance cavalry to point of advance party at least 4 or 5 miles. ) 

Support . — Two battalions of infantry and mounted detachment 
of engineers. The support sends forward its advance party , one com- 
pany, about 500 yards; the advance party is preceded from 300 to 
500 yards by its point. 

(About 1,000 yards.) 

Reserve — in order of march . — One battalion infantry; one battalion 
artillery; one regiment infantry; company engineers (less detach- 
ment); sanitary troops. (There may be a detachment of signal 
troops, though the division commander generally retains control 
of those troops.) 

(One to two miles.) 

Main body. 

SECURITY FOR THE HEAD OF A RETREATING FORCE. 

111. In retreat a column is preceded by a body of troops des- 
ignated “leading troops,” whose principal duty is to clear the 
road of obstacles and facilitate the withdrawal of the command. 
The strength and composition of such troops are determined by the 
situation. Engineers are generally necessary; cavalry is assigned 
to this duty to afford protection against guerillas or small hostile 
parties that may have succeeded in reaching the rear of the com- 
mand. If the rear is seriously threatened, the leading troops march 
practically as an advance guard. 

Flank Guards. 

112. The flanks of a column are protected in part by the advance 
guard, which carefully examines the ground on both sides of the 
line of march. It may be necessary, however, to provide addi- 
tional security for a flank threatened by the enemy. This is done 
by sending a detachment, called a flank guard , to cover the exposed 
flank. 

Flank guards vary in size from patrols to detachments of all arms. 
Their composition and formation depend upon the situation, 
though they are generally strong in cavalry on account of the neces- 
sity for rapid reconnaissance and communication. They may be 
composed exclusively of that arm, but when strong positions are 
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to be held, or prolonged resistance to the enemy is expected, troops 
of all arms are necessary. Their duties are similar to those of an 
advance guard. They keep in constant touch with the column 
either by wire, signal, or messenger service. 

Flank guards may be sent out by an advance guard (made strong 
for that purpose) or by the main body; they march in a direction 
generally parallel to the column, keeping abreast of the unit from 
which detailed, or are sent to occupy favorable positions on a 
threatened flank, remaining there until the whole column has 
passed. In the latter case they join the rear guard and return to 
their commands at the end of the day’s march. As a flank guard 
usually, marches a greater distance than the body from which de- 
tailed, it is generally sent out in advance. On account of the haz- 
ardous nature of the operations, the field train of a flank guard usu- 
ally conforms to the movement at a safe distance, or remains with 
the train of the main body. 

113. Flank Marches. — When the main body executes a flank 
march near the enemy, the flank guard becomes a body of great 
importance. If the flank march is due to a considerable change 
of direction in the march of the column, it is generally advisable 
to convert the advance guard into a flank guard, and detail a new 
advance guard to precede the column. 

114. The flanks of a column must be protected throughout its 
length; in long columns the large units may be directed to provide 
their own flank protection. 

Bear Guards. 

115. The rear guard is charged with the important duty of cover- 
ing the retreat. 

When a commander decides to retreat, he issues the necessary 
order in which he designates the component fractions into whicn 
the command is divided (leading troops, main body, rear guard, 
etc.), names the corftmanders, and gives instructions for each. 
Curing a retreat the outpost for the night usually forms the rear 
guard of the following day. 

116. Strength and Composition. — The strength of a rear guard 
depends upon the nature of the country and the strength and char- 
acter of the pursuing force. It can not, like the advance. guard, 
count on the support of the main body. On the other hand , it more 
often has an opportunity to fight on ground of its own selection. 
In good defensive positions, with natural or artificial obstacles, it 
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gains valuable time by forcing the enemy to deploy and make 
detours, 

As rear guards must be prepared to make stubborn resistance and 
submit to sacrifices, they are relatively stronger than advance 
guards. Their strength varies from one-third to one-sixth of the 
entire command. 

The composition of a rear guard is similar to that of an advance 
guard, though the proportion of artillery is usually greater, as that 
arm can force the enemy to deploy at long range. As all measures 
for covering the retreat are in the hands of the rear guard com- 
mander, and as all information concerning the enemy is sent direct 
to him, the use of cavalry independently is exceptional. How- 
ever, cavalry not needed with the rear guard may be formed into 
an independent body with horse artillery under the control of 
the supreme commander. This cavalry, by taking up successive 
positions on the flanks of the line of march, may embarrass the 
enemy and greatly facilitate the retreat. But whether there be 
independent cavalry or not, the rear guard should, as a rule, be 
strong in cavalry. 

Machine guns are especially useful in the passage of defiles and 
in covering the crossings of rivers. 

Engineers and sanitary troops are usually assigned to rear guards. 

The troops of a rear guard are selected from those that have had 
previous local successes, or have suffered little loss and are com- 
paratively fresh. 

FORMING THE REAR GUARD. 

117. Rear Guard Commander. — The officer selected to command 
a rear guard should possess, to an eminent degree, the qualities of 
courage and quickness of decision combined with good judgment 
and discretion, as the safety of the entire command is in his hands. 
On the receipt of the proper order he organizes his command and 
issues a rear guard order. 

118. Distribution of Troops. — The proximity and conduct of the 

enemy controls, to a large extent, the formation of a rear guard. 
When it is not necessary to withdraw in deployed lines, the greater 
part of the rearguard marches on the road in column of route, taking 
up a formation resembling that of an advance guard farced to the 
rear. The distribution of troops is therefore similar to that of an 
advance guard, namely: >■ 

Reserve. 

Support. i : 

Rear cavalry. 
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The rear cavalry is that portion of the rear guard cavalry follow- 
ing the support. The support, as in an advance guard, is divided 
into two parts; that part nearest the enemy is called the rear party 
and marches with a rear point. Mounted engineers usually accom- 
pany the support and may be attached to the rear party. Where 
the cavalry is of sufficient strength and has horse artillery attached, 
the entire rear guard, excepting the reserve, may be composed of 
that arm. The reserve is composed mainly of infantry and artillery. 

119. Distances. — The distances of the rear guard from the main 
body and between the fractions of the rear guard are about the same 
as in the case of an advance guard. If marching at night, the rear 
guard draws nearer the main body. 

120. Communication.— Communication is maintained by signal 
troops and messengers. 

REAR GUARD IN ACTION. 

121. The withdrawal of defeated troops is delayed, if possible, 
until night. If it becomes necessary to begin a retreat while an 
engagement is in progress, the rear guard is organized and takes up 
a defensive position, generally behind the fighting line; the latter 
then falls back and assembles under cover of the rear guard. 

The rear cavalry gives way before the enemy’s pursuit only when 
absolutely necessary, maintains communication with and sends 
information to the rear guard commander, and pays special atten- 
tion to the weak points in the retreat, namely, the flanks. It makes 
use of every kind of action of which it is capable, according to the 
situation, and unless greatly outnumbered by hostile cavalry 
should of itself cause considerable delay to the enemy. 

When the enemy is conducting an energetic pursuit, the rear 
guard effects its withdrawal by taking up a succession of defensive 
positions and compelling the enemy to attack or turn them. When 
the enemy’s dispositions for attack are nearly completed, the rear 
guard begins to fall back, the cavalry on the flanks being usually 
the last to leave. The commander designates a part of the guard 
to cover the withdrawal of the remainder; the latter then falls back 
to a new position in rear, and in turn covers the withdrawal of the 
troops in front. These operations compel the enemy continually 
to deploy or make turning movements, and constantly retard his 
advance. The artillery greatly facilitates the work by taking up 
successive positions where it can fire on the enemy at long range, 
thus compelling him to deploy at a distance and to march across 
country in a deployed formation. 
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In occupying rear-guard positions it is desirable (1) to make as 
strong a display of force as possible, and (2) to make sure of good 
lines of retreat. These lines, and the successive positions, should 
be reconnoitered by .staff officers, and the march of the troops facili- 
tated by the cutting of wire fences and the removal of other obstruc- 
tions. 

The pursuit may be further delayed by obstacles placed in the • 
enemy’s path; bridges are burned or blown up, boats removed or 
destroyed, fords and roads obstructed, tracks torn up, telegraph 
lines cut, and houses, villages, woods, and fields fired. Demoli- 
tions and obstructions are prepared by engineers, assisted, if neces- 
sary, by other troops detailed from the reserve, and completed by 
the mounted engineers of the rear party at the last moment. 

The instructions of the supreme commander govern in the demo- 
lition of important structures. 

REAR GUARD OF AN ADVANCING FORCE. 

122. If there is a possibility that the rear of the column may be 
attacked, a rear guard of suitable strength and composition is pro- 
vided. If the hostile attempts are confined to guerillas, marauders, 
etc., the guard should be strong in cavalry. Its conduct is prac- 
tically the same as that of the rear guard of a retreating force. It 
generally marches in rear of the field trains and sanitary troops, 
those organizations following the combatant troops without distance, 

Outposts. 

123. Duties. — The duties of an outpost may be summed up in the 
words reconnaissance, observation, ana resistance. 

Specifically its duties are: 

1. To protect the main body so that the troops may rest undis- 
turbed. 

2. In case of attack, to check the enemy long enough to enable 
the main body to make the necessary dispositions. 

124. When a commander issues orders (halt order) for forming 
camp or bivouac, he designates the troops for the outposts, names 
the commander, points out the general outpost line to he held, 
and gives instructions for the encampment of the remaining troops, 
To enable the outpost commander to study the situation, this order 
should reach him, if practicable, before the end of the day’s march. 

During an advance outposts are usually detailed from the ad- 
vance guard. In retreat the outpost for the night usually forms 
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the rear guard of the following day. If the command remains in 
camp or bivouac, the new outpost generally goes on duty at day- 
break. 

Officers on outpost duty are given great latitude, so long as then- 
dispositions insure ample warning and adequate resistance. 

The vigilance of outpost troops must be unceasing, but they 
should avoid bringing on combats or unnecessarily alarming the 
command. . Firing disturbs the rest of troops, and if frequently 
indulged in ceases to be a warning. 

No trumpet signals except “to arms” or “to horse” are sounded, 
and all unnecessary noises are avoided. 

If it is desirable to annoy or deceive the enemy, the supreme 
commander gives the necessary orders. Countersigns are used in 
the field in exceptional cases only. During sieges their use is 
more common. 

125. Strength and Composition. — The strength and composition 
of an outpost are determined by the commander after a careful 
study of the situation. 

Subject to variation according to the situation, an outpost, as a 
rule, does not exceed one-sixth of the entire command, and should 
be less if conditions permit. If at the end of a march the halt is 
for the night only, and danger is not imminent, simple measures 
like detached posts and a few patrols generally suffice. If there is 
independent cavalry covering the front, a strong outpost is gener- 
ally not required. On the other hand, if a command is in close 
proximity to hostile troops and expecting an attack, the outpost 
should be strong, occupying practically a defensive situation. 

When troops in action suspend hostilities for the night they gen- 
erally bivouac in line of battle. In such cases, and during siege 
operations, surprise is prevented by posting sentinels and sending out 

f iatrols; outposts in front only interfere with the effective fire of the 
ine. In certain situations searchlights are useful. 

A mixed outpost is composed principally of infantry. The 
infantry is charged with the duty of local observation, especially 
at night, and with resisting the enemy long enough for the main 
body to prepare for action. The cavalry is charged with the duty 
of reconnaissance, and is very useful in open country during the 
day. 

If the infantry has been severely taxed by marching or fighting, 
a large part of the outpost may be temporarily formed of cavalry. 

That part of the outpost cavalry in front of the line of support 
is called the advance cavalry. When an outpost is detailed from the 
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advance guard, the advance cavalry of the advance guard becomes 
the advance cavalry of the outpost and continues the work of recon- 
naissance until recalled for the night. 

Artillery is useful to outposts when its fire can sweep defiles or 
large open Bpaces, and when it commands positions that might be 
occupied by hostile artillery. The guns are carefully concealed 
or protected, and are usually withdrawn at night. 

Machine guns are useful to command approaches .and check 
sudden advances of the enemy. 

Engineers are usually attached to an outpost to assist in con- 
structing entrenchments, clearing the field of fire, and opening 
communications laterally and to the rear. 

The supreme commander generally retains control of the signal 
troops and establishes a line of information to the reserve and from 
the reserve to each support and important detached post. 

It is generally unnecessary to attach sanitary troops to an out- 
post, those assigned to the organizations being sufficient. 

The field trains of troops on outpost duty generally join their or- 
ganizations; if an engagement is probable they may be held in rear. 

126. Selection and Preparation of Outpost Positions. — The 
camping ground for the main body is selected by the supreme 
commander or by a staff officer sent forward for that purpose, due 
regard being paid to the water supply, fuel, shelter, communica- 
tions, and available outpost positions. 

It is often more a question of making the best of existing condi- 
tions than of camping the main body with reference to the selec- 
tion of an outpost position. Nevertheless the outpost position 
should be so chosen that the main body can not be reached by the 
enemy’s artillery fire. In large forces the distance of the line of 
resistance from the main body should be two or three miles; for a 
command smaller than a division the distance is generally less. 
The line of resistance should have a good view and field of fire to the 
front and concealment and shelter from the enemy’s fire. There 
should be good communications to the rear and good lateral com- 
munications, or at least no impassable obstacles extending from 
front to rear within the lines. Commanding positions from which 
a wide extent of country is visible greatly facilitate observation. 
Well-defined natural features, such as streams, ridges, roads, farther 
edges of woods, etc., are convenient in designating the limits of an 
outpost position. A strong defensive line is of greater value than 
ease of observation; difficulties of observation can be offset by 
diligent patrolling. 
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In tlie presence of the enemy,- the outpost covers the front of the 
main body and extends around the flanks unless the latter are pror 
tected by natural obstacles or by other troops. The advance por- 
tions of tfie outpost habitually intrench and strengthen their posi- 
tions, clear the field of fire when practicable, and open or improve 
communications laterally and to the rear. Obstacles are placed so 
as to delay the enemy under fire without affording him protection. 
Barbed wire is often available for this purpose. Distances to con- 
spicuous objects in the foreground and within range are measured 
or estimated and the men made familiar with the ranges. 

The degree of preparation of the outpost position, beyond these 
essentials, depends upon the length of time it is to be occupied. 
Whenever a command is, -to remain in the same place more than 
one day, or the ground is to be subsequently occupied by other 
troops, the rules for sanitation of camps and bivouacs are carefully 
observed. 

ESTABLISHING THE OUTPOST. 

127. On receipt of the “halt order” the outpost commander esti- 
mates the situation and issues the outpost order. This order gives 
the approximate line of resistance to be held, divides the outpost 
into its tactical components (advance cavalry, supports, etc.), and 
gives the necessary instructions for each. 

From his map and from the information furnished in the halt 
order, the outpost commander should be able to decide upon the 
essential dispositions while the troops are still in march ; that is, he 
should be able to divide the line of resistance into sections, assign 
a support to each, designate the disposition of the reserve, and give 
instructions for the cavalry. 

The limits of each section are carefully designated thus: 

From exclusive (or inclusive), to exclusive (or inclusive). 

The length of a section varies with the terrain and the strength of 
the support. A support consisting of one battalion covers with 
its outguards a section rarely exceeding 2,500 yards. 

128. Distribution of troops. — The outpost order usually pre- 
scribes the following distribution of troops: 

Advance cavalry. 

Supports. 

Detached post or posts. 

Reserve. 

The reserve, supports, and detached posts proceed to their re- 
spective positions by the shortest routes, providing for their own 
security. 
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As soon as practicable the outpost commander makes a careful 
inspection of the outpost position and orders such changes in the 
dispositions as he deems necessary. As the movement of troops 
across country, especially at night, is difficult, he places the sup- 
ports so as to command the roads. For this reason, when dividing 
the line of resistance into sections, he is careful to see that the 
dividing lines are not on roads or where the enemy can readily 
approach. 

When practicable, outposts should be in position before dark, 
so that the troops can become acquainted with the country and make 
preparation for defense. 

If after making his inspection the outpost commander deems 
extensive changes necessary, he issues a second outpost order em- 
bodying the new disposition. 

He sees that the supports connect with each other, and opens 
communication laterally and between the supports and reserve. 

As an outpost usually extends around the flanks, covering all 
approaches from the direction of the enemy the ground occupied 
resembles in its general outlines an open fan. 

In front, reconnoitering toward the enemy, is the advance 
cavalry; then comes the line of observation occupied by small 
groups of men sent out from the supports; in rear of the line of 
observation is the line of resistance, on or near which, the supports 
are posted, and which becomes the first line oj battle if tbe enemy 
makes a determined advance; in rear of the line of resistance, 
centrally located, is the reserve; still farther in the rear is the 
main body. In small commands the reserve is generally omitted, 
the main body taking its place. 

The nature of the country may cause the line of observation 
practically to coincide with the line of resistance. 

It is also possible for the line of resistance to be in advance of the 
line of observation; for example, a low Tange of hills crossing the 
enemy’s line of advance might be occupied by placing, trenches 
along the foot to secure a grazing fire, sentinels to watch for the 
enemy’s approach being posted along the crest in rear. At night 
the front of such a position is covered by patrols. 

129. Changes for the night. — If extensive changes of position for 
the night are contemplated, they are provided for in the second 
outpost order referred to above and, when necessary to conceal 
them from hostile observation, are earned out after dusk. 

In civilized warfare, it is seldom necessary to draw the outpost 
closer to the main body at night in order to diminish the front; 
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nor is it necessary to strengthen the line of observation, as the 
enemy’s advance in force must be confined to the roads. The 
latter are therefore strongly occupied, the intervening ground 
being diligently patrolled. 

In very open country, or in war with savage or semicivilized 
people familiar with the terrain, special precautions are necessary. 

130. Advance Cavalry. — By day, the advance cavalry reconnoi- 
ters in advance of the line of observation. If there is independent 
cavalry in front, the advance cavalry maintains connection there- 
with and reconnoiters only where necessary. At night, however, 
that the horses may have needed rest and because the work can be 
better done by infantry, the greater part of the cavalry is usually 
withdrawn in rear of the supports, generally joining the reserve, 
small detachments being assigned to the supports for patrolling at a 
distance. 

With efficient cavalry in front, the work of the infantry on the 
line of observation is reduced to a minimum. 

General instructions for the advance cavalry are given by the 
outpost commander, but details are left to the subordinate. 

131 . Supports. — The supports comprise about one-half the infantry 
of the outpost. They are numbered from right to left. The sec- 
tion of the line of resistance which each is to occupy is given in 
the outpost order. 

As each support arrives upon the ground it is to occupy, its com- 
mander (who should precede the support when practicable and 
make a rapid examination of the terrain), adopts temporary meas- 
ures for security, and sends out observation groups, varying in size 
from four men to a platoon, to watch the country in the direction 
of the enemy. These groups are called outguards and are sufficient 
in number to cover the front of the supports and to connect where 
necessary with the outguards of the adjoining supports. The line 
occupied by the outguards is the line of observation. 

After tentatively establishing the outguards, the commander 
selects a defensive position on the general line of resistance, where 
he not only commands the approaches but can render assistance to 
the adjoinmg supports, and gives instructions in regard to intrench- 
ments and obstacles. He then makes a more careful reconnaissance 
of the section assigned him, rectifies the positions of the outguards, 
gives them instructions as to their duties in case of attack or when 
strangers approach their posts; points out lines of retreat in case they 
are compelled to fall back to the supports, selects, if necessary > 
places for additional posts to be occupied at night or during fog, 

TT5ip° — tr: — q 
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sees that suitable connections are made between his and the adjoin- 
ing outguards, and between his and the adjoining supports, and 
questions subordinate commanders to test their grasp of the situa- 
tion and knowledge of their duties. On returning to the support he 
sends a report with a sketch to the outpost commander showing the 
dispositions made. 

After the line of observation has been established, the support 
Btacks arms and the men are permitted to remove their equipments, 
cartridge belts excepted. 

One or more eentmels are posted oyer the supports to guard the 
property and watch for signals horn the outguards. 

Fires are concealed as much as possible, and the messing is done 
by reliefs; 

Mounted messengers ordinarily do not unsaddle; they rest, water, 
and feed as directed. 

133. Outguards.— Outguards vary in Bize from four men to a 
platoon, but are no larger than necessary to watch the country, 
drive back small hostile patrols, and furnish reliefs for the sentinels. 
They are numbered from right to left for each support. Their duty 
is to maintain uninterrupted observation of the ground in front 
and on the flanks; to report promptly hostile movements and other 
information relating to the enemy; to prevent unauthorized per-- 
sons crossing the line of observation; to drive off small parties of the 
enemy and to make temporary resistance to larger bodies. Out- 
guards of eight men are convenient, as they furnish, besides the 
commander, relief for double sentinels and au extra man for mes- 
senger duty and to assist in patrolling. 

When an outguard reaches the line of observation, it takes a 
concealed position where the men are allowed to rest, and posts 
one or more sentinels a short distance — seldom more than 30 or 40 
yards— in advance to overlook the country. Singlp sentinels are 
used in open country in the daytime; double sentinels in close 
country, in thick weather, at night, or when special vigilance is 
necessary. 

The intervals between outguards and their distances from the 
support depends upon the situation and terrain. The line of obser- 
vation is not necessarily continuous, but avenues of approach must 
be carefully guarded. At night it may be necessary to push one 
or more of the outguards farther to the front. 

When necessary, outguards patrol along the line of observation 
between the posts; patrolling to the front is performed from thq 
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support. Communications with adjoining outguards and with the 
support is maintained by means of signals, messengers, or wire. 

When resting, members of an outguard retain their weapons in 
position for immediate use and do not remove their equipments. 
Fires are not permitted, unless in cold weather they become neces- 
sary, and then they are concealed. 

133. Sentinels. — If practicable, troops on outpost duty are con- 
cealed, and all movements made so as to avoid observation by the 
enemy; sentinels, however, are posted so as to have a clear view 
to the front, and if practicable, to be able, by day, to see the sen- 
tinels of the adjoining outguards . Double sentinels are posted near 
enough to each other to communicate easily in ordinary voice. 

Sentinels are generally on duty two hours out of six. For every 
sentinel and for every patrol there should be at least three reliefs; 
therefore, one-third of the strength of the outguards gives the maxi- 
mum number of men that should be on duty as sentinels and patrols 
at one time. 

Skillful selection of the posts of sentinels increases their field of 
observation. High points, under cover, are advantageous by night 
as well as by day; they increase the range of vision and afford 
greater facilities for seeing lights and hearing noises. Observers 
with good field glasses may be placed on high buildings, in church 
steeples, or in high trees. 

Glittering objects on uniform or equipment should be concealed. 
It is seldom necessary to fix bayonets, except at night, in dense fog, 
or in very close country. 

Reliefs, visiting patrols, and inspecting officers approach senti- 
nels from the rear, remaining under cover if possible. 

The instructions given a sentinel on the line of observation embrace 
the following: 

Where the enemy is or is supposed to be and the direction from 
which he may be expected to come; the names of villages, streams, 
and prominent features in sight and where the roads lead. 

The number (if any) of his post, and the number of his and of the 
adjoining outguards; the position of the support; the line of retreat 
to be followed if the outguard is compelled to fall back; the position 
of advance detachments and whether friendly patrols are operating 
in front. 

He watches to the front and flanks without intermission, and 
devotes special attention to unusual or suspicious occurrences; 
if he sees indications of the enemy, he at once notifies his immediate 
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superior; in case of imminent danger, or when an attack is made, 
he gives the alarm by firing rapidly. 

By day, officers, noncommissioned officers and detachments 
recognized as part of the outpost, and officers known to have 
authority to do so, are allowed to pass in or out; all others are 
detained and the outguard commander notified. 

At night, when persons approach his post, the sentinel comes to 
a ready, halts them, and notifies the outguard commander; the 
latter challenges, ascertains their identity, and acts accordingly. 

Individuals who fail to halt, or otherwise disobey a sentinel, are 
fired upon after a second warning, or sooner if they attempt to 
attack or escape. 

Deserters are required to lay down their arms, and a patrol is 
sent out to bring them in . Deserters pursued by the enemy are 
ordered to drop their arms and an alarm is given; if they fail to 
obey they are fired upon. 

Bearers of flags of truce and their escorts are halted and required 
to face outward; they are then blindfolded and disposed of in 
accordance with instructions from the support commander; if they 
fail to obey they are fired upon. No conversation with them is 
permitted. 

At night a sentinel remains practically stationary, moving about 
for purposes of observation only; he does not sit or lie down unless 
authorized to do so. In the daytime he makes use of natural 
or artificial cover and assumes such positions as give him the best 
field of view. He informs passing patrols of what he has seen. 
His weapon is habitually loaded and locked and carried at will. 

134. Detached Posts. — Detached posts are practically the same 
as the supports of an outpost, but occupy positions at some distance 
from the general line of resistance. They may be sent out to hold 
points which are of importance to the outpost cavalry, such as a 
ford or a junction of roads; or to occupy positions especially favor- 
able for observation, but too far to the front to be included in the 
line of observation; or to protect flanks of the outpost position. 
Such posts are generally established by the outpost commander; 
but a support commander might find it necessary to establish a post 
practically detached from the rest of his command. 

Special orders are given the commander of a detached post by 
the officer sending him out. 

135. Reserve. — The reserve forms a general support for the line 
of resistance. It is therefore centrally located near the junction 
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of roads coming from the direction of the enemy, and in conceal* 
ment if practicable. 

Of the troops detailed for outpost duty about one-half of the infan- 
try, generally all of the artillery, and the cavalry not otherwise 
employed are assigned to the reserve. 

The arms are stacked, and the equipments (except cartridge 
belts) may be removed. Roads communicating with the supports 
are opened. 

When necessary the outpost order states what is to be done in 
case of attack, designates places of assembly, and provides for 
interior guards. Additional instructions may be given for messing, 
feeding, watering, etc. In the vicinity of the enemy or at night a 
portion of the infantry may be required to remain under arms, the 
cavalry to hold their horses, cinchas loosened, the artillery to 
remain in harness, or take up a combat position. 

In case of alarm the reserve prepares for action without delay, 
and word is sent to the main body. In combat, the reserve reen- 
forces the line of resistance, and if unable to check the enemy until 
the arrival of the main body, delays him as much as possible. 

The distance of the reserve from the line of resistance varies, but 
is generally about half a mile. 

The distance from the main body to the reserve varies with the 
size of the former, the nature of the terrain, situation, etc. 

136. Communication. — Communication between the parts of an 
outpost and between the reserve and main body is maintained by 
wire, signals, or messenger service. 

137. Small Commands. — The outpost of a small command may 
consist of outguards only, without supports or reserve, the main 
body remaining in such state of readiness as the situation demands^ 

OUTPOST PATROLS. 

138. Outpost patrols are divided into those which operate be* 
yond the lines and those whose duty lies principally within the 
lines. The former, called reconnoitenng patrols, scout in the direc- 
tion of the enemy; the latter, called visiting patrols, maintain com- 
munication between the parts of the outpost and supervise the 
performance of duty on the line of observation. 

Reconnoissance should be continuous. Though scouts and de- 
tachments of cavalry remain in contact with the enemy, or at leajst 
push forward to a considerable distance, more detailed reconnois- 
sance by infantry patrols in the foreground must not be neglected. 
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■ Reconnoitering patrols are composed of at least two meii and a 
skillful leader who, in important cases, should be an officer. They 
obtain information, ascertain the presence of the enemy, or dis 
cover his approach. 

All patrols, when they cross the line of observation, inform the 
nearest sentinel of the direction in which they are to advance; on, 
their return they similarly report what they have seen of the en- 
emy; signals are agreed upon so that they can be recognized when 
returning. 

Any ground near the line of observation which might afford cover 
for troops, or for scouts or spies, and the approach to which can not 
be observed by sentinels, is searched frequently by patrols. 

Definite information concerning the enemy is reported at once. 
Patrols fire only in self-defense or to give the alarm. 

Supports on the flank of an outpost position patrol the country 
on the exposed flank. 

Visiting patrols usually consist of a noncommissioned officer and 
two or three men. They are sent out by the support every hour or 
two to the outguards and adjoining supports. They examine sus- 
picious points too distant for the sentinels to inspect, relieve sick 
or wounded sentinels, and take charge of detained persons. 

Visiting patrols and reliefs should not march in the open, and 
thereby expose the position of sentinels. 

examining posts. 

139. An examining post is a small detachment, under the com- 
mand of an officer or a noncommissioned officer, stationed at some 
convenient point to examine strangers brought in by the outguards 
or patrols. 

Though the employment of examining posts is not general in 
field operations, there are many occasions when their use is impor- 
tant; for example: When the outguards do not speak the language 
off the country or of the enemy; when preparations are being made 
for a movement and strict scrutiny at the outguards is ordered; at 
Sieges, whether in attack or defense. When they are used, stran- 
gers approaching the line of observation are passed along the line 
to an examining post. . V 

No one except the commander is allowed to Bpeak to persons 
brought to an examining post. Prisoners and deserters are at once 
sent under guard to the rear. 
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RELIEVING THE OUTPOST. 

140 . Ordinarily, outposts are not kept on duty longer than 24 
hours. In small commands and in temporary camps or biv- 
ouac they are generally relieved every morning. Alter a day’s 
advance the outpost for the night is usually relieved the following 
morning when the support of the new advance guard passes the 
line of resistance. In retreat the outpost for the night usually 
forms the rear guard for the following day, and is relieved when it 
passes the line of observation of a new outpost. 

Evening twilight and shortly before dawn are hours of special 
danger. The enemy may attack late in the day in order to estab- 
lish himself on captured ground by intrenching during the night; 
or he may send forward troops under cover of darkness in order to 
make a strong attack at early dawn. Special precaution is there- 
fore taken at those hours by holding the Outpost in readiness, and 
by sending patrols in advance of the line of observation. If a new 
outpost is to be established in the morning, it should arrive at the 
outpost position at daybreak, thus doubling the outpOst strength at 
that hour. 

When once in position, the fractions of an outpost, except senti- 
nels and patrols, are not relieved, as a rule, during their tour, unless 
on duty longer than 24 hours. Outguards that have become 
familiar with the country during the daytime should remain on 
duty that night. Sentinels are relieved once in two hours, or 
oftener, depending on the weather. The work of patrOls is regu- 
lated by the support commanders. 

Commanders of the various fractions of an outpost turn over their 
instructions and special orders, written and verbal, to their suc- 
cessors, together with the latest information of the enemy, and a 
description of the important features of the country. When prac- 
ticable, the first patrols sent out by the hew outpost are accom- 
panied by members of the old outpost who are familiar with the 
terrain. When relieved, the old outguaTds return to their supports, 
the supports to the reserve, and the latter to the main body; or, if 
more convenient, the supports and reserve return to the main body 
independently, each by the shortest route. 

. When relieved hy an advance guard, the outpost troops ordi- 
narily join their units as the column passes. . .. 
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CAVALRY OUTPOST. 

141. Independent cavalry covering a command or on special 
missions, and occasionally the advance cavalry of a mixed com-' 
mand, bivouac where night overtakes them, and in such cases 
furnish their own outposts. The latter are established in the main 
according to the foregoing principles, care being taken to confine 
outpost work to the lowest limits consistent with safety. No pre- 
caution, however, should be omitted, as the cavalry is generally in 
close proximity to the enemy, and often in territory where, the 
inhabitants are hostile. 

If a cavalry command is concentrated, the outpost problem pre- 
sents little difficulty; bpt if scattered, the solution is not so easy 

S iere is a line of observation and a line oj resistance, and in rear of 
e latter the main body, ora reserve and a main body if the com- 
mand is large, the latter division being made more for convenience 
of camping than for defense. 

The line of resistance is occupied by the supports, the latter send- 
ing out the necessary outguards and patrols. Each outguard fur- 
nishes its own videttes or sentinels. Due to the mobility of cav- 
alry, the distances are generally greater than in an outpost for a 
mixed command. An outguard of four troopers is convenient for 
• the daytime, but should be doubled at nignt, and at important 
points made even stronger. The sentinels are generally dis- 
mounted, their horses being left with those of the outguards. 

Mounted cavalry at night can offer little resistance; the supports 
and outguards are therefore generally dismounted, the horses under 
cover in rear, and the positions strengthened by intrenchments and 
obstacles. By holding villages, bridges, defiles, etc., with dis- 
mounted rifle fire, cavalry can greatly delay a^ superior force. 

There should always be easy communication along the line of 
resistance to enable the cavalry to concentrate at a threatened 
point, 

When independent cavalry is to form an outpost on a wide front, 
the- outpost order designates the general line of resistance and 
assigns to each section thereof a squadron or troop as support. A 
support of one squadron covers with its outguards a section rarely 
exceeding 2 miles. 

As such a line is of necessity weak, the principal reliance is placed 
on distant patrolling. If threatened by infantry, timely informa- 
tion enables the threatened point to be reenforced, or the cavalry 
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to withdraw to a place of safety. If there is danger from hostile 
cavalry, the roads in front are blocked at suitable points, such as 
bridges, fords, defiles, etc., by a succession of obstacles and defended 
by a few dismounted men. When compelled to fall back, these 
men mount and ride rapidly to the next obstacle in rear and there 
take up a new position. As the march of cavalry at night is, as a 
rule, confined to the roads, such tactics seriously delay its advance. 

In accordance with the situation and the orders they have 
received, the support commanders arrange for feeding, watering, 
cooking, resting, and patrolling. During the night the horses of 
the outguards remain saddled and bridled. During the daytime 
cinehas may be loosened, one-third at a time. Feeding and water- 
ing are done by reliefs. Horses being fed are removed a short dis- 
tance from the* others. 

Independent cavalry generally remains in outpost position for 
the night only, its advance being resumed on the following day; 
if stopped by the enemy, it is drawn off to the flanks upon the 
approach of its own infantry. 



Article V. 

MARCHES AND CONVOYS. 

General Principles. 

142. A successful march, whether in peace or war , is one that. places 
the troops at their destination at the proper moment and ih the best posr 
sible condition. In war, inarches are of daily occurrence,: and suc- 
cess depends in a great measure upon the skill with which they are 
conducted. 

Good marching is secured by careful preparation, strict discipline, 
and the due observance of march sanitation. 

While conforming to other requirements, marches are conducted 
so as to reduce to a minimum the hardships of the troops. 

When possible, ample notice is given so that preparations can he 
made without haste. 

The march is habitually at route order. 

Troops are informed of the length of halts so that they can take 
full advantage of the same. 

The men are not kept under arms longer than necessary, nor 
required to carry heavy burdens when transportation is available. 

Special care is paid to the feet of the men and to the hoofs and 
backs of animals. 

In prolonged marches at least one day in seven should be a day of 
rest. 

A forced march is never undertaken unless the situation re- 
quires it. 

As a rule troops on the march pay no compliments; individuals 
salute when they address, or are addressed by, a superior officer. 

The conduct of a march (forming the column or columns, distribu- 
tion of troops, the start, rate, length of march, etc.) is controlled by 
the situation and object to be accomplished. 

CONDUCT OF MARCHES. 

143. Preparation. — It is the duty of the commander to see that 
the necessary preparations are made — that the men and animals are 
in fit condition, that they are properly equipped, that suitable 
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means are provided for the care of the sick, that the transportation 
is supplied with spare parts, and that ample reserve supplies of all 
kinds are taken. 

144. Forming the Column. — To form the column for a march, the 
commander issues the necessary orders (march order); if the march 
is controlled by tactical or strategical considerations, field orders are 
issued; in other cases, routine orders. 

The march order states the object of the march, gives the distri- 
bution of the troops, order of march of the main body, manner of 
forming the column, etc. If the command consists of two or more 
columns, the order of the supreme commander generally indicates 
the march to be made by each column, and the column command- 
ers issue corresponding march orders. 

When fcroups are encamped or bivouacked at some distance from 
the road, columns are formed by the successive arrival of the frac- 
tions at an initial or starting point, which, as a rule, is located in the 
direction of the proposed march. The commander fixes the initial 
point after considering the position of the troops and the roads by 
which they can join the column. He also prescribes the hour at 
which the leading fraction or fractions clear the initial point, and, 
if necessary, the routes to be followed in reaching it. To prevent 
needless marching, he may designate special initial points for parts 
of the command. 

In drafting march orders, the road space and rate of march of the 
different fractions of the command and their distances from the 
initial point must be considered. With foot troops and cavalry 
marching four abreast, artillery and trains in single column of car- 
riages, the following may be assumed for approximate calculations: 
Two men per yard for foot troops, one man per yard for cavalry, and 
20 yards for each gun, caisson, or wagon. 1 

Commanders of subordinate units examine the route to be fol- 
lowed, calculate the time required, and start their commands 
accordingly. They may designate initial points for their own com- 
mands. In every case the initial point should be of easy access. 

When troops are located on or near the roads to be followed, the 
commander prescribes the hour of starting for the larger units; the 
subordinate commanders issue corresponding orders for their com- 
mands. 

Wheti troops march in parallel columns, sections of the country 
may be assigned for their exclusive use. 


1 For table or road spaces see Appendix E. 
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145. Distribution of Troops.— The order of march of a column is 
controlled mainly (1) by the rule requiring the hardships of troops 
to be reduced to a minimum, and (2) by tactical considerations, the 
latter being paramount in the presence of the enemy. 

Troops march in column, or in two or more columns on parallel 
roads. During an advance the order of march of a column is gener- 
ally as follows, the necessary security being provided: 

Combatant troops (with combat trains): 

1. Cavalry and horse artillery. 

2. Infantry and light or mountain artillery. 

3. Engineers and signal troops. 

Trains, etc.: 

4. Field trains and the sanitary troops not attached to regiments, etc. 

5. Ammunition, supply, and pack trains. 

During a retreat the order of march is practically the reverse of 
the above. 

In mixed commands on a single road, large bodies of cavalry and 
home artillery should not be intermingled with foot troops. 

A detachment of engineers usually marches near the head of each 
column to repair roads, strengthen bridges, etc. 

Each regiment is followed by an ambulance and a medical officer; 
if detached, by three ambulances. 

Combat trains march in rear of the battalion units to which they 
belong; they may, however, be assembled at the rear of the larger 
units when circumstances permit. 

Field trains, arranged in the order of march of the troops, and each 
under a quartermaster, are generally assembled under the senior 
quartermaster, and march at a suitable distance in rear. When 
thus assembled they form the field train of the column to which 
they belong. At the end of the day’s march, these trains, as a 
rule, join their organizations. To facilitate issues, they march as 
near their organizations as practicable. 

The order of brigades in divisions, regiments in brigades, batr 
talions or squadrons in regiments, and company units in battalions 
or squadrons are generally changed from day to day — the leading 
unit one day taking its place at the tail the following, and so on. 

On the march, troops, as far as practicable, keep to the right of the 
road, leaving the left free. When the roads are narrow; space 
should still be left for messengers to pass freely along the column. 
When roads are soft with mud or heavy with sand or very dusty, it 
may be advisable to divide the column longitudinally, thus permit- 
ting men and animals to pick their way, the middle of the road 
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being left clear. Suffering from heat and dust may thus be ma- 
terially lessened. Care should be taken, however, not to permit 
straggling or undue lengthening of the column. 

Infantry usually marches in column of squads, column of twos 
when necessary j cavalry, in column of fours on good roads or when 
compact formation is desirable, otherwise in column of twos; artil- 
lery m section column (single column of carriages), or in double sec- 
tion column if the width of the road permits. On trails, troops 
march in column of files or troopers. In marching across country, 
the commander adopts the most advantageous formation. 

146. The Start. — When practicable, marches begin in the morn- 

ing, ample time being allowed for the men to breakfast, animals to 
feed, and the wagons or animals to be packed. The time forreveille 
and stables should be designated the evening before. Canteens 
are filled, fires put out, latrines covered, and the camp policed 
before departure. ’ 

The hour for the start depends upon circumstances. As a rale, 
foot troops do not start before broad daylight; mounted troops, when 
practicable, about an hour after broad daylight. Both men and 
animals rest well in the early morning hours. 

The signals for striking camp and putting the command in march, 
such as the general, bools and saddles, etc., are ordered by the com- 
manders of the larger units at the proper time. After the general, 
one or more officers of each organization superintend the prepara- 
tions for the march. Troops do not start before the hour designated, 
but they should start promptly at that time; if the commander is not 
present, the officer next in rank puts them in march. 

The different units of the column, including those of the train, 
are separated at the start by distances prescribed in regulations or 
by the commander. These distances are temporarily increased or 
diminished, according to circumstances, thus facilitating uniform 
progress without checks, and with a continual tendency to the 
gradual resumption of normal distances. 

147. Rate and Length of Marches. — The rate of march of a mixed 
command is regulated by that of the foot troops. It varies with the 
length of the march, size of the command, condition of the troops, 
and other circumstances; sandy, rough, muddy, or slippery roads, 
great heat and dust, strong headwinds, storms and broken country, 
reduce the rate. If hills are to be climbed or swampy country is 
to be crossed, or defiles passed, liberal allowances are made in time 
calculations. 
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for infantry the rate prescribed for drill is 100 yards a minute 
or 3.4 mxlea an hour; on the road the maximum to be counted qn 
is 88 yards a minute or 3 miles an hour, including halts 2i to 
miles. The rate of infantry columns, under average conditions, 
.may be assumed at 2\ to 24 miles an hour. 

The average march of infantry, and of mixed commands consist- 
ing partly of foot troops, is 15 miles a day; but in extensive opera- 
tions, involving large bodies of troops, the average is about 12 miles 
a day. Small commands of seasoned infantry marching on good 
roads in cool weather, can average 20 miles a day. 

It is of great importance that a uniform rate of march be main- 
tained throughout the column. The officer who sets the pace 
bears in mind that the troops in rear are at a disadvantage, and that 
an irregular pace fatigues the men and produces ill temper. When 
a change in the rate is to be made, warning is sent along the column. 

For cavalry the rates prescribed for drill are: 

The walk 4 miles, the trot 8 miles, and the gallop 12 miles an 
hour. The average walk of a horse is at the rate of a mile in 16 
minutes or 3f miles an hour; the average trot, a mile in 8 minutes 
or miles an hour. 

In the field the usual gait is the walk of 3J miles an hour, includ- 
ing halts 31 to 3£ miles an hour. 

under favorable conditions the walk and trot alternate, the rate 
being about 5 miles an hour after the first halt. The periods of 
trotting alternating with the walk should not, as a rule, exceed ten 
or fifteen minutes; too frequent changes are undesirable. When 
practicable, distances between units may be increased to enable 
advantage to be taken of level stretches of ground for trotting. As 
a rule, the first 2 and last 2 miles are made at an easy walk. 

The average march of cavalry, after men and animals are hard- 
ened, is 25 miles a day. 

The gait should be uniform and slow enough to enable all the 
horses to keep up without undue exertion. A fast walk at the head 
causes trotting in rear; a fast trot renders the gallop necessary. 
This lack of uniformity is extremely fatiguing to both men and 
horses, and ruins cavalry commands even on ordinary marches. 

The daily march of field artillery is the same as that of the com- 
mand of which it forms a part ; if alone it covers from 15 to 20 miles. 
The rate of horse artillery is the same as that of the cavalry to which 
it is attached. 

The rate of a wagon train varies with the class and condition of 
the draft animals, the load, length of the column, and the condi- 
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tion of the roads. While large mules drawing light loads on, good 
roads can cover nearly 4 miles an hour, in long columns a rate of 
2 miles, including halts, is all that can be expected under even 
favorable conditions; small trains may make miles an hour. 
The daily march of a wagon train is about the game as that of 
infantry. 

In ascending or descending steep elopes, and also as a measure 
of relief to the men in cold weather and when they are tired ©f rid- 
ing, cavalrymen, artillerymen, and men riding on wagons who are 
able to walk, are required to dismount, 

148. Halts.-^To rest the men and animals, and for other purposes, 
a command on the march is occasionally halted. The first halt is 
made after marching about three-quarters of an hour, .and is about 
15 minutes long to enable the men to attend to the calls of 
nature and to adjust their clothing, etc. Judgment should be 
exercised in selecting the place for the first halt; it should not be 
made in a village or place where one of the objects, of the halt 
would be defeated. 

After the first rest, there is for foot troops a halt of about 10 
minutes every hour— that is, the troops march 50 minutes and 
then halt 10. This is not a rigid rule, hut is modified according 
to circumstances. In very hot weather, for example, the halts may 
be longer and more frequent. The men are allowed tq fall out, but 
remain in the immediate vicinity of their places. 

For cavalry the hourly halts are shorter — 5 minutes; the men 
examine the horses’ feet, adjust saddles, etc. 

For artillery the hourly halts are from l to 10 minutes; harness is 
adjusted; girths are tightened, etc. 

As a rule troops prefer to finish a day’s march as soon as possible. 
In good weather, with favorable temperature, long halts are not 
desirable on marches of less than 15 miles for infantry or 25 miles 
for cavalry. When the day’s march will run well into the after- 
noon, a halt of about one hour near meal time is advantageous. 
Places for long halts should be selected with care; wood, water, 
grass, dry ground, and shade are desirable features. Arms are 
stacked and equipments removed ; mounted troops dismount and 
loosen cinchas. 

In hot weather, especially In the tropics ? it may be desirable 
to avoid the midday heat. If the march is long the command 
may make an earlier start, or it may rest for three or four hours 
during the hottest part of the day and finish the march in the 
evening. As a general proposition, however, it is undesirable 
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to arrive at a strange place after nightfall or even late in the after- 
noon. 

' Halts are not made in or near towns or villages unless to procure 
wider or supplies, and when so made, the men remain in column, 
details' being sent for whatever is necessary. In commands not 
exceeding a regiment, and in wagon trains of less than a mile in 
length, the units may halt simultaneously, the signal from the 
head being promptly repeated. This may also be accomplished 
in longer columns by the commanders of units setting their vratches 
at the same hour before starting, and agreeing when the halts shall 
be made; the units all halt and resume the march at the moments 
agreed upon. 

149. Crossing Bridges, Fords, and other Obstacles. — When a 
ckuse of delay — for example, a damaged bridge — is encountered, 
the troops in rear are notified Of the minimum length of the delay; 
they then Conduct theniselves as at regular, halts. 

Ih ascending or descending slopes, crossing streams or other 
obstacles, or passing through defiles requiring a reduction of front, 
every precaution is taken to prevent interruption of the march of 
Hie troops in rear. If the distances are not sufficient to prevent 
check', units are allowed to overlap; if necessary, streams are 
crossed at two Or more places at the same time; in passing through 
shbrt defiles the pace is accelerated and the exit cleared at once. 
If a company unit is delayed while crossing an obstacle, the head 
slackens the pace or halts until all of that unit has passed; it then 
resumes its place in the column, increasing the pace if necessary. 

Before attempting to cross with bodies of troops, careful exami- 
nation is made of fords, boggy places, bridges of doubtful char- 
acter, ice, etc., as the case may be. 

When necessary, an officer is designated to superintend the 
crossing, his instructions must be strictly observed, the troops 
crossing in formation prescribed by him. Foot troops crossing 
bridges march without cadence. 

When roads lead through swamps or quicksand, or across streams 
with treacherous bottoms, their limits are marked with stakes or 
bushes, or warnings are placed at dangerous points. At night 
lanterns are. hung from the stakes, and a fire is built or a lantern 
hung to mark the landing. 

When the current is strong and the water deep, foot troops cross 
on as broad a front as possible, the men marching abreast and hold- 
ing hands. They should not look at the water, but at the opposite 
shore, 
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Fords that are at all difficult delay long columns unless the troops 
cross at several places at once. Additional fords should he sought 
despite the denial of their existence by the inhabitants. The 
crossing of many animals or wagons may deepen a ford and render 
it impassable; new places may thus become necessary. 

The depth of a ford with rapid current should not exceed 4 feet 
for cavalry, 3 feet for infantry, and feet for artillery and wagons; 
in sluggish water these depths may be increased. ; 

In crossing ice the formation of troops varies according to the' 
thickness and solidity. Ice about 3 inches thick will support 
small groups of men; 4£ to 7 inches, cavalry and light guns; S' to 
12 inches, heavy guns. 

150. Crossing Streams on Ferries. — Persons operating the ferry 

are interfered with as little as possible. . 

The men enter pontons or barges singly at the bow, and gradually 
move toward the stem; larger vessels may be entered. in column 
of twos; the men retain the places assigned them so as not to. inter- 
fere with the handling of the boat; in small boats when the water 
is rough they sit down; when there is danger they are directed to 
remove their equipments. 

Horses are loaded one at a time. When there is room fora single 
row only they alternate heads and tails; if in two rows they face 
inward. If a horse falls into the water it is turned loose. 

Guns, caissons, and wagons are generally loaded by hand ; if 
practicable, the teams are sent on the same vessel. ' 

Unloading is also from the bow, in good order, without crowd- 
ing; men sitting down do not rise before their turn. 

When rafts are used, special precautions are necessary. The 
center of the raft is first occupied and then the load uniformly dis- 
tributed. Unloading is carried out in inverse order, the center of 
the load being last to leave. 

The crossing of beef cattle on boats or rafts is dangerous. When 
practicable they are crossed by swimming. 

151. Care of Troops.-— On the march, commanders of the larger 
units keep themselves informed of the condition of their commands 
and of the progress of subordinate units in rear. 

Commanders of company units habitually march at the head 
of their commands, but go where their presence is required; they 
occasionally allow their commands to march past in order to observe 
the condition of the men. When more than one. officer is present 
with a company unit, one of them marches at the rear. 

In the cavalry constant vigilance is exercised to see that the men 
ride properly. Lounging in the saddle, and the spurring and fret- 

77519 0 — 13 7 
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ting bf horses to make them canter are promptly checked. If a 
hbrse apparently refuses to trot the rider may be required to fold his 
atnis while the horse is led, or he may be changed to another horse, 
or moved to a place hear the head of the troop. 

Sources of water supply are examined by experts and marked 
good or bad. In countries infected with cholera or other harmful 
bacteria, this is imperative. Doubtful water is boiled. 

Precaution is taken tb ■ prevent excess in eating and drinking. 
The drinking Of water is often a matter of habit; under ordinary 
conditions a canteen of water should last one man a day’s march. 
Soldiera should be trained to be economical in the use of water, 
and to keep a small supply until their canteens can be replenished. 
If water is plentiful they may drink often, but only a small quan- 
tity at a time. 

. Commanders afford the men ample opportunity for replenishing 
their canteens, but it is done by order, not by straggling from the 
command. In certain 1 casesf the advance guard may require the 
inhabitants tb place wdter in vessels along the line of march for the 
convenient use of troops. On long marches through country de- 
ficient in water, or where the water is bad, it may be necessary to 
carry a supply ih wagons. 

The watering of cavalry horses upon the march depends largely 
on the facilities available. In hot weather, or if nothing is known 
about the water supply of the day’s march, the horses are watered 
before leaving camp. Good opportunities for watering on the 
road should not be neglected. To avoid delay, as many troops as 
possible are watered at the same time, as the head of a command 
approaches a' place suitable for watering, the several units are 
conducted; according to their position in column, to the different 
watering places. 

Horses must be watered quietly and without confusion; the 
manner in which this duty is performed is a good test of the dis- 
cipline of a mounted command, and of the efficiency of its officers. 

Animals of the artillery and of wagon trains are watered while 
in camp— before departure and after arrival — or during a long halt. 
If time permits, they may be watered on the march from buckets, 
or by unhitching and riding or leading to water. 

One of the greatest sources of hardship on a march, especially 
for infantry, is hot weather. Every precaution is taken to prevent 
suffering from this cause. Halting places are selected when prac- 
ticable where there is shade and free circulation of air, and the men 
Cautioned against drinking too much water. Green leaves or a 
moist handkerchief in the hat affords relief from the hot rays of the 
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sun. If overheated, care is taken to prevent the men beingvchilled 
by exposure to cold winds or drafts. 

When a band accompanies the troops it may, under favorable 
conditions, be required to play at long halts. While marching 
through towns the command may be called to attention and the 
band or field music required to play a march. 

For the disposition of the sick and injured, see paragraph 302. 

152. Police. — A provost guard, under an officer, marches about 
100 yards in rear of the troops. Its duty is to arrest stragglers and 
receive prisoners. If the command is smaller than a brigade, the 
commander of the rear company or troop details the guard; if the 
command is a brigade or larger, a provost marshal is appointed and 
furnished with a suitable force; he has charge of the police of the 
column, and of the camp after it is established. 

No man leaves the ranks without permission; it is the duty of all 
officers and noncommissioned officers to prevent straggling. En- 
listed men found away from their organizations without authority 
are arrested and turned over to the provost guard. Unless instruc- 
tions are received to the contrary, military prisoners held by the 
guard are returned to their units at the first opportunity with a 
statement of the circumstances of their apprehension. 

All persons found pillaging, marauding, or committing crimes 
are arrested and dealt with according to law. 

153. Camp or Bivouac. — As a command approaches the camping 
place the commander issues the halt order. This order provides 
for the outpost, if necessary, and gives instruction for the encamp- , 
ment of the command. (Art. VI.) 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS. 

154. Though of general application, the foregoing rules must be 
modified according to the situation. 

For convenience of reference and discussion, marches are classi- 
fied as follows: 

1. Marches in peace: 

(1) Marches in changing station. 

(2) Practice marches. 

2. Marches in campaign: 

(1) Concentration marches. 

(2) Marches in the presence of the enemy. 

(3) Forced marches. 

(4) Night marches. 
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/ MARCHES IN PEACE . 1 

155. Changing Station. — While all marches should be conducted 
with a view of instructing and preparing troops for actual war, 
marches in changing station are usually made with limited trans- 
portation, railroads being used for carrying supplies and for sending 
the 6ick to their stations. The location oi camps and the length of 
the daily marches are therefore controlled, in a great measure by 
the railway facilities. When railroads are not available, supplies 
are carried by the regular transportation, or by wagons hired for the 
purpose. 

The march order is a routine order, and is issued from day to day, 
or it may cover marches of several days. It prescribes the distri- 
bution of troops, time of starting, camping place, service calls, and 
such other details as the commander deems necessary. 

To afford greater freedom of movement, the distances between 
the elements of. a column may be materially increased. In hot 
weather, or on dusty roads, the commands may thus be divided 
into fractions of company units. 

In wet weather ; to avoid cutting up the road in advance, mounted 
troops of small mixed commands may follow the infantry; in going 
through high vegetation or snow, they may lead to break the way. 

Field trains may follow immediately in rear of their regiments, 
and the supply trains be placed to facilitate issues. 

At the end of a day’s march camps may be established along the 
ro&d, due regard being paid to facilities for wood and water. Lat- 
eral movements are thus avoided, and the elements can resume the 
march almost simultaneously. 

156. Practice Marches. — The practical training of troops is 
divided into two phases, namely, garrison training and field train- 
ing. Practice marches form a part of field training and are made 
with two objects in view: (1) That of hardening the men and ani-. 
mals and of keeping them in proper physical condition; (2) that of 
instructing officers and men in duties incident to a campaign — 
marching, camping, cooking, etc.- — and the principles of tactics, 
including the services of information and security. 

A practice march conforms to the conditions it is intended to 
simulate. The troops at times carry the full field equipment. It 
should be borne in mind that practice marches, like all physical 
exercise or recreation, should never be carried to the degree of 


1 These principles are applicable in time of war to troops not in the theater cf 
operations. 
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physical exhaustion, and should, as a rule, stop short of excessive 
physical fatigue. They should not be made under conditions of 
great heat or cold, or excessive wet weather, which would defeat 
the very object for which they are made. 

The transportation, personal baggage of officers, tentage, etc., 
conform strictly to the regulation allowance. 

That the maximum benefit may be obtained, practice marches 
should always include instruction in field duties of some character. 
They can tnus be made of interest to the men and will not be 
regarded as a needless hardship. In maneuvers, and in exercises 
where the presence of the enemy is assumed, regular field orders are 
issued. 

MARCHES IN CAMPAIGN. 

157. Concentration.— Marches of concentration are made for the 

{ impose of assembling at a certain time and place bodies of troops 
rom different localities. Such marches require an accurate com- 
putation of the time required for marching and of the road space 
occupied by the troops. The condition of the roads, weather, etc., 
must be considered. 

A column of troops on the march should not be cut by another. 
If the heads of two columns meet at a distance from the enemy, the 
senior commander has the right of wav; if near the enemy, the 
senior determines what measures are to be taken. 

If a column in march overtakes another at a halt, it may pass on, 
provided its commander be the senior, or the other commander 
gives his consent. In either case the column which advances first 
is accompanied by its combat train; the field train waits for the 
other column with its combat train to pass, but precedes the field 
train of the latter column. 

158. Marches in the Presence of the Enemy. — Security is afforded 
in part by the independent cavalry, but principally by the ad- 
vance, rear, and flank guards, as the case may be. The order of 
march of these bodies is controlled by tactical considerations. 

The order of march of the main body is determined by the con- 
templated employment of the troops. When contact with the 
enemy is probable, columns are closed up and march on broad 
fronts; communication is maintained between the columns on 
parallel roads, and all impedimenta not necessary in the conflict 
are kept in rear. If a part of a unit of infantry is assigned to the 
advance guard, the remainder of that unit usually marches at the 
head of the main body. 
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During the advance, the artillery, in order to expedite its entry 
into action, is generally near the head of the main body , sufficient 
infantry leading to insure proper security. Its commander usually 
accompanies the commander of the column. If there is danger to 
the flanks from small bodies of the enemy, the artillery may be 
broken into columns not longer than a regiment; it then marches 
like a convoy with infantry in front, in or opposite the center, and 
at the rear. This formation of necessity delays the entry into 
action of a part of the infantry; to reduce this delay, the artillery 
marches, if possible, in double column, and its combat train follows 
immediately in rear of the last infantry unit. When moving into 
action the artillery has the right of way. 

Thus, in the march of a division, assuming the advance guard to 
consist of two regiments of infantry, ail of the divisional cavalry, 
one battalion of artillery, one company of engineers, and a detach- 
ment of sanitary troops, the distribution of the main body and 
trains might be made as follows: 

2 battalions infantry. 

1 battalion artillery. 

1 battalion infantry. 

Regiment artillery. 

2 brigades infantry. 

Artillery combat train. 

Engineers. 

Signal troops. 

Sanitary troops. 

Field train. 

Ammunition train. 

Pack train. 

Supply train. 

On marches through long defiles, or dense forests, or on night 
marches, it may be advisable to place the artillery near the rear of 
the column. 

159. Trains. — In marches into action the trains are held far 
enough in rear not to interfere with movements of the troops, or 
check withdrawal in case of defeat. The ammunition trains and 
sanitary troops are assigned suitable stations, depending upon the 
course of events. 

If a bridge train is attached to the division and is to be used 
dming the day's march, it is assigned a place in column as fax for- 
ward as practicable: if it is not to be used, it marches with the 
supply train. 

If there can be no contact with the enemy during the day and 
road space is of little importance, the regimental field trains may 
follow immediately in rear of their regiments, or they may be con- 
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solidated by brigade and follow their respective brigades. When 
contact with the enemy is probable, or road space is important, the 
field trains are consolidated and march at such distances in rear 
of the division as the division commander deems best, and may be 
united with the supply train. 

If the rear is in danger of being attacked, the rear guard follows 
the field train and sanitary troops and a special guard is assigned to 
convoy the ammunition, supply trains and pack trains; or all these 
trains may be consolidated and the rear guard follow the entire 
column. 

When an action begins the provost guards, and the fear guard, 
unless otherwise ordered, hasten to join their commands. Men 
who have been arrested are taken along into the fight. 

In c ommands smaller than a division the field, supply, ammuni- 
tion, and pack trains may all be consolidated, the field train usually 
leading. 

If a wagon breaks down or is stalled, its load is transferred to 
other wagons and the road cleared as soon as practicable. The 
officer in charge of the train sees that the headquarters baggage and 
telegraph material are not delayed. 

In the march on a single road of two or more divisions, each divi- 
sion is followed by its sanitary troops and generally by its trains. 
When combat is probable or concentration important, the field 
and supply trains may all or in part be consolidated in rear of the 
last division. 

The heavy artillery, bridge train, balloon train, etc., of a field 
army march in rear (auxiliary division), and are ordered to the 
front as circumstances require. 

160. Forced Marches.— The conduct of forced marches is con- 
trolled by the distance to be covered and the time in which the 
march is to be accomplished. As they seriously impair the fighting 
power of even the best troops, forced marches are undertaken only 
in cases of necessity. Long forced marches can not be made with- 
out injury unless the command is in good condition and the march 
is made with good judgment. The difficulties of the problem 
rapidly increase with the size of the command and length of the 
march, but in any case the completion of the march should 
find the troops in condition to accomplish the object of the 
march. 

With foot troops forced marches are generally made by increasing 
the number of marching hours, the halts and periods ! for cooking 
and sleep being arranged so as to afford the maximum benefit. The 
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ruj.es prescribed for the average march are followed as closely as 
possible. For large columns of infantry marching long distances, 
increase of pace is seldom of value. , . 

A maximum day’s march for infantry and trains is about 28 to 
30 miles. A march of this character can not, as a rule, be pro- 
longed more than 36 hours. If a forced march is to continue for 
several days, it becomes practically a succession of daily marches 
of more than average length. 

Foot troops are favored m every way possible . They are assigned 
the best roads, and not intermingled with vehicles or mounted men. 
If transportation is available, their packs are lightened. 

With mounted troops the gait as well as the number of marching 
hours may be increased. 

Under favorable conditions of road and weather a rate of 50 miles 
in 24 hours can be maintained for three or four days. On such 
marches the usual hourly halts are made; in addition, a halt of 
2 hours is made at the end of the first half of each day’s march, 
during which the horses are unsaddled and permitted to roll, feed, 
and lie down. The rate is about 5 miles an hour, excluding halts. 

Under very favorable conditions a single march of 100 miles can 
be made in from 24 to 30 hours. On such a march the usual hourly 
halts are made; in addition halts of 2 hours are made at the end of 
the first and second thirds of the march, during which the horses 
are unsaddled and permitted to roll, feed, and lie down. The rate 
is about 5^ miles an hour, excluding halts. ! 

, For distances from 30 to 40 miles a rate of 6 miles an hour, 
excluding halts, can be maintained under favorable conditions, of 
road and weather. If the command be small, well seasoned, and 
lightly equipped, the rate may be even greater. The usual halts 
are made. 

If the distance to be covered by forced marches is about 150 miles, 
the march begins at a rate of not more than 50 miles a day. For 
distances greater than 200 miles the daily march is from 30 to 40 
miles. 

On forced marches where the road is level or nearly so and the 
footing good, the men are occasionally required to dismount and 
march for short distances at a fast walk or slow double time, leading 
their horses. They are also permitted to loosen or remove their 
blouses and overcoats if their comfort will be materially increased 
thereby. , ; \< 

161. Night Marches. — Night marches are sometimes made in hot 
weather to avoid the heat of the day; generally, however, they are 
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made as the result of a forced inarch to surprise the enemy or to 
secure a favorable position from which he may be attacked at night 
or at dawn. 

Moonlight and good roads are favorable for night marches. A 
waning moon is of advantage in marches beginning early in the 
morning. As all-night marches rapidly impair the efficiency of a 
command, a few hours’ rest should be taken if practicable. Special 
effort is made to maintain good order and to keep the men awake. 

Precaution is taken that the proper road is followed and that 
contact between the units is maintained, men being stationed to 
mark changes of direction. If necessary, guides are secured and 
charged with the duty of following the right road. In passing 
through a town lights may be placed in the windows or lanterns 
hung along the streets. In wagon trains lanterns may have to be 
lighted ; drivers may be required to walk to keep them awake. 

When the march is secret, additional precautions are necessary. 
Silence is maintained; mouthpieces of bugles are removed, and 
articles of equipment secured to prevent rattling; smoking is not 
permitted; villages and farmhouses are avoided on account of 
warning given by dogs. If the troops are compelled to leave the 
roads, their progress will be slow, and additional time allowance 
must be made. 

Heavy fogs, severe storms, or blizzards may bring about condi- 
tions similar to those making night marches difficult. 

If cavalry forms a part of the column at night, it ordinarily 
marches in rear of the infantry; if there is artillery, it generally fol- 
lows the cavalry and has a special infantry escort. 

Convoys. 

162. A convoy is a vessel or fleet or train of vehicles or animals 
employed in the transportation of military supplies, and generally 
having an armed escort. 

On land the term “convoy” is usually applied to those trains 
by which supplies are forwarded to an army from depots or maga- 
zines in rear, and, to trains bringing in supplies collected by 
requisition. The trains directly attached to a military force are 
generally sufficiently protected by the presence of troops and by 
train guards. 

163. In the field the tyjncal convoy is one of wagons drawn by 
animals, but the general principles governing the march and secu- 
rity of such a convoy apply to other kinds of transportation and to 
mixed convoys. 
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Wagon Convoys. 

164. As the difficulty of controlling and protecting a convoy 
increases rapidly with its length, it should not, as a ruley contain 
more than 100 wagons. Such a train occupies about 1 mile of road 
space. ' . '■ • - !•. ->,[ 

i A staff officer, generally a quartermaster, with such assistants 
as may be available, is placed in charge of the transportation. He 
divides the train into sections of 20 to 30 wagons and plates 
a noncommissioned officer or wagon master in charge of each sec- 
tion. The organization, of each section is similar to that of the pre- 
scribed wagon company , : 

; A police guard of at least one squad is assigned to each section to 
preserve order, protect property, render assistance in case of acci- 
dents, and take part in the defense. With hired or impressed 
transportation a stranger guard is required. 

Frequent inspections and constant attention are necessary to 
maintain efficiency throughout the convoy. 

166. A convoy marches, with a distance of about 25 yards between 
sections, about 2 yards between wagons, and at a rate of 2 to 2£ 
miles an hour, including halts. The march is similar to that of a 
body of troops, except for breathing spells in ascending long slopes 
and delays to lock wheels on steep descents. Long halts are 
avoided. The slowest teams are placed in the lead. The field 
train of the escort marches as a part of the convoy train. 

Care is taken that the wagons are not overloaded, and that un- 
authorized articles are not carried. Broken wagons are removed 
from the road, their loads being transferred to spare wagons or 
distributed among other wagons of the train. 

.166. Security. — Security for a convoy is furnished by the escort, 
which, as a rule, is composed of infantry, with enough cavalry for 
scouting and communication, and some engineers. The proportion 
of cavalry varies, being greater in open than in close country. 

The strength of the escort defends upon the importance and 
size of the train, the risk, nature of the country, length of the jour- 
ney, etc. A train containing explosives requires a strong escort 
in order to keep the enemy from firing into it. Linder average 
conditions a train of 100 wagons requires an escort of one battalion 
of infantry and one troop. 

The senior line officer on duty with the troops commands the convdy. 
He consults with the officer in charge of the transportation, and, 
if practicable, defers to the latter’s wishes as to the hours of starting, 
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length of marches, parking of the train, police guards, etc. Officers 
casually with a convoy exercise no authority therein. 

167. Distribution of Troops. — When a convoy is to march, the 
commander assigns police guards to the different sections, and dis- 
tributes the remainder of the escort as follows: 

Advance guard. 

Main body. 

Plank guard (if necessary). 

Rear guard. 

168. Advance Guard. — The advance cavalry precedes the train 
3 to 5 miles, scouting to the front and flanks. It is accom- 
panied by the necessary guides and interpreters. Careful exami- 
nation is made of bridges and defiles, and of the country in the 
vicinity; temporary guards are left at such points until the support 
comes up. 

The remainder of the advance guard marches about a mile in 
front of the train. 

The advance guard commander examines the country with a view 
of selecting suitable places for halting or parking the convoy, 
should the enemy be encountered. 

The head of the train is never permitted to enter a defile until 
the advance guard is in possession of the farther end. 

169. Main Body. — The main body marches at the most important 
point, which may be near the head, in rear, or opposite the center 
of the train, the latter being the usual position. If the main body 
marches opposite the center it is generally advisable to place a sec- 
tion of infantry at the head and another at the tail of the train for 
its immediate protection. 

170. Rear Guard. — The rear guard marches a short distance in 
rear of the train, with the usual rear guard formation. Its strength 
is ordinarily about one-sixth of the escort. 

CAMPING. 

171. The place for camping is usually selected by the advance 
guard commander, due regard being paid to the water supply, 
fuel, grass, and facilities for defense, The vicinity of towns or 
villages is generally undesirable. A field inclosed by wire fence 
is advantageous. 

Herding should not, be undertaken unless there is little danger 
from attack, or lack of forage demands it. 

On going into camp or during long halts, the train is parked, 
the formation depending upon the proximity and character of the 
enemy and the amount of ground available. 
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When the enemy is known to be distant the train is usually parked 
in column of sections or half sections, with distances of about 20 
yards between subdivisions, and intervals of 6 to 8 yards between 
wagons. A compact formation is secured by placing the wagons 



SCALE: I INCH = 120 FEET 

axle to axle and tying the animals to picket lines in front of the 
wagons. ■ 

For purposes of defense wagons may be placed in two lines facing 
each other, or in the form of a square, rectangle, oval or circle, the 
poles inside; the inclosure thus formed ’fur nish es shelter for the 
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men and animals. When there is time, wire entanglements are 
constructed and shelter trenches dug outside the corral. 

A diamond-shaped corral as shown in diagram is recommended 
for emergencies, as it can be rapidly formed and the march quickly 
resumed. The animals of the first two sections are unhitched and 
^placed inside; openings are left where necessary. If the nature of 
the ground permits, the teams of the first two sections may coun- 
termarch before forming the corral, thus obviating the necessity of 
unhitching. 

The camp is protected by the necessary outposts. 

172. Defense of a Convoy. — The chief duty of the escort is to 
keep the enemy from gaining a position permitting effective fire 
on the train. With efficient security a convoy can not be surprised . 

The flanks of a convoy are its most vulnerable parts. If the 
enemy is reported near, the wagons are dosed up and the march is 
continued in the most orderly manner possible; if practicable, the 
wagons are formed in double column. 

The escort fights only when necessary, and does not pursue when 
the enemy is repulsed . If the enemy holds a commanding position 
or a defile on the line of march, he is either dislodged by the escort 
or the convoy takes another road . . 

The advance cavalry reports the presence of the enemy with the 
utmost dispatch so that the commander may change the direction 
of march, park the train, or, if necessary, begin a retreat. 

If menaced by small parties of the enemy, a convoy continues its 
march tinder protection of the escort; if attacked by a superior 
force, the train is parked or a corral formed, skirmishers being 
thrown out to delay the enemy and gain time for the formation. 
The commander selects good defensive positions at some distance 
from the train, intrenches if possible, and prepares for a stubborn 
resistance. Couriers are dispatched to apprise the nearest troops 
of the situation. Should the enemy be repulsed, his retreat, is 
carefully verified before the march is resumed. 

If it is evident that the train can not be saved, the commander 
endeavors to escape with the most valuable part, the remainder 
being set on fire or otherwise destroyed. 

173. Attack of a Convoy. — The most favorable time for attacking 
a convoy is when it is passing through woods, a defile, or over a 
bridge; when it is going around a sharp bend in the road; when 
ascending or descending difficult slopes or passing over bad sections 
of the road; when the convoy is beginning to form a corral; when, 
the teams are being watered; or, generally, whenever the conditions 
are such that the escort can not quickly prepare for defense. 
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The attacking force; endeavors to bring the convoy to a halt, and 
to throw it 'into confusion by making an attack from an unexpected 
quarter . The fire of artillery and of machine guns, is very effective. 
If a convoy is captured, the parts that can not be carried off are 
destroyed;.! <r- 

CONVOYS OF PRISONERS. 

174. In addition to an, escort to repel-.attempts at rescue, a guard 

of about 10 foot-soldiers and several mounted men is required 
for every 100 prisoners,. The captives are formed into companies 
and marched in column, their officers marching separately. Pris- 
oners are treated kindly, but must be given to understand that any 
attempt to escape, will draw fire. If the convoy is attacked, they 
are orderedipdiq.d.own.., At night they are placed in suitable well- 
lighted buildings ' or inclpsures. , 

CONVOYS BY RAIL. . 

175. When the protection afforded by the troops guarding the 
line Iff communications is not sufficient, the train to be convoyed is 
preceded by a pioneer train carrying a working party and a portion 
of the escort. The working party is provided with tools and sup- 
plies fOr making repairs. The locomotive is armored if practicable, 
and the cars carrying the escort and working party are protected 
bv shields of boiler iron or by sand bags. The train to be guarded 
follows at a distance of 1 of 2 miles with the remainder of the escort 
suitably placed on armored or protected cars. 

1 CONVOYS BY WATER. 

, 176.; On i nterior lines of. communication, . water transportation 
derives its security principally from the presence of troops in the 
field. For protection against guerillas and raiding parties, a shal- 
low-draft steamboat, provided with machine guns and shelter 
against rifle fire, carries part of the escort and precedes the trans- 
ports. Means for rapidly disembarking the escort are provided In 
order that hostile parties on shore may be quickly dislodged. In 
the: case of narrow streams or canals lined with woods or other 
cover, it may be necessary to have the escort march on both banks 
and clear the country as it advances. 

At sea, on the Great Lakes, and on large rivers, inlets, and estu- 
aries, convoy escort duty is performed by the navy in accordance 
with the following rules prepared by the joint board and published 
in General Orders 18, War Department, 1911 • 
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“1. All matters relating to the purchase, charter, fitting out, 
equipping, and maintenance of transports, engaging their officers 
and crews, and providing rules for their government, their interior 
discipline and administration, shall be controlled by the army. 

“2. If practicable, all transports carrying troops or animals shall 
be supplied with distilling apparatus adequate for the supply of 
water required. As a reserve in case of emergency, a distilling 
ship, furnished by the navy, shall, if practicable, accompany each 
convoy. 

“3. a. All matters relating to the loading of the transports with 
troops, animals, or stores and the quota or cargo to be assigned each 
vessel will be under the charge of the army. 

“b. The discharge of troops, animals, and stores from the trans- 
ports into the boats and their transfer in boats to the shore will be 
in charge of the navy, and will be carried out at such time and 
in such order as the artny commander may decide. 

“4. a. An expedition oversea which requires naval convoy being 
decided upon, as soon as the transports begin to assemble at the 
rendezvous a naval officer of suitable rank shall be appointed 
as convoy commander and be supplied with information concern- 
ing the strength of the expedition and its proposed objective. 

“6. The army authorities shall furnish him with facilities for 
inspecting the transports as they assemble, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they are properly fitted with ground tackle, boats, 
lines, and all equipment necessary for the proper management 
and control of the convoy while in transit and while disembark- 
ing men and animals under the conditions which will probably 
be met. Defects in this direction shall be by him called to the 
attention of the proper army authority, who shall use every effort 
to remedy such defects, in accordance with the judgment of the 
naval convoy commander. The naval convoy commander shall 
render all possible assistance with the resources at his disposal. 
In the event that it is found impracticable to remedy defects 
which, in the opinion of the naval convoy commander, will threaten 
the safety of the convoy or jeopardize the success of the expedi- 
tion, such defects shall be reported immediately to their respec- 
tive departments by the army and navy convoy commanders. 

“5. A naval lieutenant and a junior or warrant officer and four 
quartermasters or signalmen for each transport and supply vessel 
under convoy shall be supplied by the Navy Department and shall 
be detailed by the naval convoy commander to the vessels when 
they are ready to proceed to the anchorage determined upon as 
the final rendezvous for departure. Means of making flag, hand 
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semaphore, and wigwag signals by day and night shall also be 
provided by the Navy Department. 

“6. a. The orders as to the destination of convoy and time of 
sailing shall be issued by the army commanding officer unde* the 
authority of the War Department and communicated to the naval 
convoy commander. Should circumstances arise after sailing 
which render a change in plan or destination necessary or desirable, 
which Change it is not practicable to refer to higher authority, the 
army commander shall, after consultation with the naval convoy 
commander, decide as to such change. 

“b. The naval convoy commander shall have control of all 
movements of the convoy and shall establish all orders of sailing 
and formation. He shall make provision for emergencies, such 
as an attack by an enemy or dispersion of the convoy by weather 
or other circumstances. 

“c. He will make his subordinates, placed on the transports and 
supply vessels, familiar with his dispositions and plans. 

u d. Should the transports be separated from the convoying ves- 
sels by accident or design, the senior naval officer present and on 
duty will take charge of the convoy and control its movements 
in accordance with the plans of the convoy commander; 

“7. a. The senior naval officer attached to a transport or supply 
vessel shall, under the authority of the naval convoy commander 
and in obedience to his orders and signals, control entirely the 
movements of the vessel in which he is embarked, including her 
anchorage. 

“6. He shall have no other authority on board. The master 
and officers of the vessel shall perform their navigation duties 
Affecting her speed and movement under his direction, and should 
there be any opposition to or interference with his authority in any 
way he shall call upon the commanding officer of troops on board, 
who shall take such steps with the force under his command as may 
be necessary to enforce the authority of the naval officer attached to 
the vessel. 

“8. The time, place, and order of landing will be decided upon 
by the army officer commanding, who will consult with the naval 
convoy commander as to naval assistance, such as the covering and 
protection of the landing by the artillery of the men-of-war and 
use of naval boats. This assistance the naval convoy commander 
will render to the utmost extent practicable and with the sole 
object in view of assisting to the utmost the plan of campaign of 
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the army commanding officer. After the order of landing is made 
known to him, the naval convoy commander, in accordance there- 
with, will control the placing of the transports and supply vessels 
for disembarking the troops, animals, munitions, and stores and 
will control the loading and unloading of boats and have control 
over such area of the beach as may be necessary for the proper 
execution of the above. The naval convoy commander will also 
control the withdrawal of transports, when discharged, to the 
harbor and anchorage selected. In case of reembarkation under 
naval convoy the same general procedure will govern. 

“9. It is deemed desirable that the army commanding officer, 
if convenient, shall be embarked in the flagship of the naval con- 
voy commander. If not convenient, the army commanding 
officer’s transport should be out of the formation and near the flag- 
ship of the naval convoy commander, in order that communication 
between them may be readily had at any time, and in this case 
the senior naval officer assigned to transports should be embarked 
in the same transport as the army commanding officer. 

“10. Any existing regulations or .orders in conflict or at variance 
with any of the foregoing rules are rescinded or modified to the 
extent of such conflict or variance.” • „ 
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